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p a i f a e $ 

-IpvREAt^UL U the. fituatioa of a £ed'i 
*^ plcj Whea that martial ipirit* Which 
Should only be exerted to repel an ihfadefj 
is divided againft itielfj wheii' iniiea4 W 
ihedding the blood of dri enemy j ihey flkd 
their own; 

flie Hodfe of Anjoti iurttifted ,tb tbii 
tountfy, a tiumefous race tif Kings* oi: 
heroes* and of f&vages. T/he -prmcfes of 
thistterofe, beirlg poifeffta of abilitfcsi but 
having ttb idea* of <rigfrt, had the addrefs td 
divide : the kingdom, fcnd direct one part to 
butcher th£ oihef* But happy toad it feeert 
for the natioii, could -they have united* and 
fexpclled that riett of vipers, who diffiifed 
their pdifon* to the defiru&ioii of thou* 
fahds. 'Something like this really happened 
at the fcxtih&iort of ih& Stuart race/ A 
leffon to future ages. 

tb 3 ?h« 



vi PREFACE. 

The quarrel between the rofes, is one of 
the moft interesting ftories in Hiftory, but 
perhaps, nohe is fo defectively related; and 
' the reafqn is, as Sir John Fenn juftly ob- 
ferves, that the art of printing being newly 
difcovere^, people negle&ed to multiply 
their manufcripts, and being anxious to 
preferve the hiftory of f>aft times, forgot 
the prefent. 

Perfiraded that the latter part of this im- 
portant quarrel, the battle of Bpfworth, is 
fuperficially represented, I have taken fome 
pains in a minute refearch. This little 
work wiljl nearly comprehend the hiftory of 
Richard's (hort reign. 

Whatever omiffions I may be charged 
with, want of affiduity, and enquiry are 
not of the number. My purfuits, as might 
be expe&ed, were attended with difficul- 
ties 
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ties. I could not even examine the wood 
In Bofworth Field, without being repeatedly 
fet faft in the mire; though poffefled of 
two feet, I could fometime ufe neither. 
Jfin fearching the rubbifh of antiquity, I 
found an imaginary prize> it appeared fo 
cankered with the ruft of time, as to baffle 
the judgment. I have more than once put 
a whole family into filent amasement, by 
the fingularity of my errand.; by opening 
a fubjeft, which though conftantly under 
the eye, they had never noticed. I fre- 
quently perceived embarraflment, at being 
unable to give me that information of their 
own premifes, which a ftranger might rea- 
fonably expeft y and have myfelf flood in 
an awkward light, while I folicited a gentle- 
man to teach me what he had never learnt. 
But if I could not always find an anfwer to 
my enquiries, I always found civility. 

b 4 Authentic 
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Authentic information, of fo remote a pe- 
riod, is procured with as much difficulty; 
by the antiquary, as water in Atebiatr de-- 
ferts by the traveller. I have treated *mf 
friend with a letter, and myfelf with a 
journey, yet all the intelligence derived 
from both, has been comprized in fix 
words ; this evinces, that a work,' though 
fmall, may be expenfive, and that literary 
emoluments are no part of my purfuit. 

As the life of Richard, prior to his fo* 
vereignfty, is but little known, and that 
little to his difadvantage, I have given a 
iketch, in an intrddudtion, chiefly extfaded 
from our beft authors, as* Hollihgfliead* 
Grafton, Buck, Dugdale, Rapin, Carte, 
Walpole, Fenn, &c* Actions beft *x-* 
plain motivfifc. 
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'The Life of Richard the Third, till be 

afcended the Throne. 

TF we furvey the houfe of Anjou, it will 
be found, one of the moft extraordinary 
in hiftory* The females pofleffed thtf 
fpirit of men, the males, that of heroes: 
as ripe at fifteen, as the generality of youth 
it twenty* Afiive, revengeful, prolific,' 
And daring < they feldom arrived at old age, 
but feemed willing to deftroy each other* 
when fortune negledted to deftroy them* 

All agree that the name pf P lantagencf 

fignifies a broom-plant; and Buck tells us 

that Folk, head of the family, about aceiv- 

a tury 
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tuiy before the conqueft, was enjoined by 
the prieft, as a punifhment for his fins, to 
lafh himfelf with that weapon, from which 
he acquired its" name* 

*» , 

This felf-afflifter furniihed England with 
feventy-four male defcendants of his own 
name; fourteen of whom were fovereign 
princes, who filled the throne three hun- 
dred and thirty years. Among whom, 
only three lived to old age, 
Henry the Third 
Edward the Firft, and 
Edward the Third 
Five fell by the hand of violence, 
Richard the Firft 
Edward the Second 
Richard the Second 
Edward the Fifth, and 
* Richard the Third; 

5 Though 
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Though a ccown is coveted beyond etrery 
earthly thing, nay, perhaps every heavenly, 
and is fuppofed a remedy for every human 
woe, yet grief fhortened the days of three 
of the Anjovin Kings, 
Henry the Second 
John, and 

Henry the Sixth, — The other three 
Hehry the Fourth 
The Fifth, and 

Edward the Fourth, were cut fliort la 
early life. 

If we caft a melancholy eyp, for we can 
caft no other, upon the end of this numer- 
ous race, till the extinction of the name in 
.1499, wc ^ a U find, that out of feveaty* 
four males, ....".* 

Twenty-one died young 
Twenty- four in middle age 

Twenty- 
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Twenty.one by violence* and 
Only eight iavr old age. 

• If a Plantagetiet was deftroyed, it wdi 
generally by the hand of a Pfarttagencti 4 
name always honourable, but frequently 
dangerous i No family wai better ac- 
quainted with the axe $, and if they (hewed 
no mercy to each other* the -ftrarigtr could 
hot expeft it. They dealt out deftrii&iorf 
With a favage hand ; hence the nobility and 
gentry fell by multitudes in the tempefts 
of their wrath. 

Many difputes kave happened flrit€ th4 
fconqueft, for the poffeffion bf the crown; 
ifi which, much blood has been fpilt, and 
though right often pleaded, vidtofy tarried 
it. The firft difpute arofe between the 
fons of William the Conqueror; the next; 

betweeri 
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between Stephen and Henry the Second j 
fhen between Richard the Second, and 
$enry tjie Fourth; thehoufes of §tuart and 
Orange; and again between, Stuart and 
^runfwick* but the $np£ terrible, was that 
between %h$ rpfes, - • 

Whether the hpufe of York, or that of 
J^ancafter had the beft right to the crown,, 
yr\}\ appear by tlje following table pf <fe* 



sir 
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INTRODUCTION- xv 

It appears from this pedigree, that thfe 
houfe of York could derive no title from 
Edmund, its founder, becaufc he was thfc 
fourth fon of Edward the Third. That 
of Lancafter was equally excluded, becaufc 
John of Gaunt, the head, was but the third 
fon, therefore the right was veiled in 
Lionel the fecond, after the heirs of the 
Black Prince failed; and as the Duke of 
York married Ann, the lyurefs of Lionel, 
the fole right of defcerit oiuft have been 
veiled in her ifiue, which was Richard 
Puke of York. A powerful argument in 
favour of the Lancaflrian family was, their 
long poffeffion of the crown, which, it was 
pleaded gave a prefcriptive right. But this is 
& dangerous dodxine; power may preferve 
that poffeffion which juftice cannot ratify. 
I have obferved, upon another occafion, that 
" whatever is wrong in the beginning, fs 

«' difficult 
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" difficult for time to fet right* If a man 
" fteals a guinea, it is no more his own, 
* after keeping it twenty years, thw it was 
*' the firft day/' 

. The higher a man is elevated, the more 
jdifficult to keep his ftation, Richard the 
.Second was too giddy to keep his.; which, 
Henry the Fourth, a perfon of fuperior 
talents obferving, dragged him from his 
throne, which he mounted himfelf. Pofp 
feffion was kept in his family during three 
generations, when his grandfdn, Henry the 
Sixth, a prince much weaker than Richard, 
was expelled by the powerful Duke of 
York, the legal heir, a man well able to 
conduct a kingdom. 

Richard Plantagenet, afterwards Richard 
!fte Third, was. the youngeft of eight ions 

of 
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of the laft mentioned Duke of York, by 
Cicely, fifter to Richard Neville, Earl of 
Salifbury, and aunt to the great Earl of 

.A- 

Warwick. /He was born on Monday, 
O&ober 2, H5 2 * at Fotheringay, in 
Northamptonshire. But little is recorded 
of his childhood, neither can childhood 
produce much to record. I (hall omit as 
idle tales, the difficulty of his birth, his 
being amputated , from his mother, his de- 
formity, his favage teeth, and his wi- 
thered arm, as beneath the notice of hiftory. 
His infancy was fpent in his father's houfe, 
where he cuckt his ball, and (hoot his taw, 
with the fame delight as other lads. 

His father was killed at Wakefield in 
1460, Richard being feven years old. His 
mother fent him, and his brother George, 
to Utrecht for fecurity and improvement, 

b under 
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under the care of Phillip Duke of Burgundy, 
while their brother Edward, cleared his 
way to the throne by the fword. 

Edward, having fubduedhis enemies, and 
afcended the regal feat, fent for his brothers, 
after an abfence of fix months, and initiated 
them into the ufe of arms, as an additional 
ftrength to his houfe. He created George 
Duke of Clarence, and Earl of Richmond, 
to eclipfe the title of Henry Tudor, and 
Richard Duke of Gloucefter, and Earl of 
Carlifle. 

There are three incidents in the English 
annals, which furnifhed the fovereign with 
immenfe property. The feizure of mod 
of the lands in the kingdom, by William 
the Conqueror, after the battle of Haftings; 
the aiTumption of religious donations, by 

Henry 
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Henry the Eighth, and the prodigious 
number of eftatcs, alternately feized by the 
vidor, in the conteft between the rofes. 
Property was continually changing its 
owner, according to the vidtorious fwprd. 
This filled the hands of the fpvereign with 
riches, and enabled him to gratify his adhe- 
rents. To fupport Richard's ducal charac- 
ter, Edward gave him the fee farm of 
Gloucefter, with the manors of 

Kingftone Lacy, in Dorfetfhire 

Richmond in Yorkfhire 

Chipping Norton in Oxfordflbire, 

Sarton 

Great Camps 

Abiton Magna and 

Swaffham, in Kent 

Polenthorn 

Penhall 

Tremarket 

b z Trevalin 
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TWalii* - 

Argelk* 

Trcwinion, atidf 

Droungolan, in Cornwall 

OvethaH 

Netherhall 

Aldham 

Preftoa 

Pcndham, and 

Cokefield, in Suffolk. Th* Caftfefc 

and Manors of 
Henham 

Elharn Parva 

Vaur 

Bumfted 

Helion 

Canfield Magna 

Stanfted Monfitchct 

Bumfted upon Terrene 

Earl's Calnc 

Crepping 
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Cropping 
Bcntleigh Magna 
Cruftwich 
Fingrithe 
Doddinghurft 
Prcyeres 
Bower Hall 
Creyes 
Efton Hall 
Cikby 
Beamond 

Downham, ' ■ ■ ' with 
Jtenfington, and 
Walehurft, in Middlefex. 
Calverton, in Bedfordshire. 
Milton, and 

Pafton, in Northamptonshire. 
Jvlarkct Overton, in Rutlandshire, 
flete, and 

Battlcfmerc, in Kent* All which 
b 3 were 
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were part of the cftate of John dc Verc 
Earl of Oxford, attainted* He alfo confti- 
tuted Richard I,ord High Admiral of Eng^ 
land, Conftable of Gorf caftle, and keeper 
of the forefts in EfTex, 

The fagacious Edward propofed $hr$e ad- 
vantages to himfelf by fo liberal a bequeft. 
Though this vaft property* was nominally 
Richard's, yet Edward would reap the pro- 
fits during his minority. By parting with 
it, he would prevent the folicitation of 
others. He well knew, while a king had 
any thipg to give, he would never want beg- 
gars, and it would be. difficult to deny, 
even a beggar who had fervid him, He 
early faw in Richard a leading capacity, and 
arifing fpirit; he wilhed to promote his 
pwn intereft by encouraging both; but 
$las f ftp jcjjerifljecj a viper in his bo(bm$ 

they 
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they proved in the end, the deftru&ion of 
his family. 

Three years after, in 1464, Richard 
being twelve years of age, received a grant 
of all the caftles, lordfhips, and lands, in 
England and Wales, late the property of 
Henry de Beaufort Duke of Somerfet, pa- 
ternal ancefter to the prefent Puke of Beau- 
fort, whp having fled at the Battle of Tow- 
ton, and, being tired with the life of an 
exile,, threw himfelf at Edwrrd's feet, and 
obtained a pardon. He afterwards com- 
manded the Lancaftrian army at Hexham, 
Were he was taken by the Marquis of Mon- 
tague, inftantly beheaded, attainted, and 
his eftate confifcated. 

The intereft of the houfe of Lancaftcr 

was, by that victory, for the prefent annihi- 

t> 4 lated, 
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lated, and the court of Edward enjoyed 
peace about five years. In 1468, Richard 
drawing towards fixteen, received a grant of 
the manor of Fareley in ' Somerfetihire j 
Haighetfbury, and Cofent in Wilts, with 
many other lordfhips, late part of the eftate 
of Robert Lord Hungerford, attaint- 
ed, likewife, the town of Bodminfter, 
in Gloucefterfhire,, with its dependencies, 
and all other lands in England, belonging 
to Alianore Duchefs of Somerfet, widow 
of the late Duke, held in dower, whicfy 
efcheated to the crown at her death, 

. The nest year 14.69, Richard was made 
Conftable of England, Juftice of North 
and South Wales, and, in 1470, warden of 
the weft marches of Scotland. Thus he 
was early taught to fife, who in a few years 

after. 
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after was jible to teach himfelf; Had Edward 
kept him in a dependent ftate, his wifliter 
would not have foared fo high as his prefent 
attainments j but being brought near a king, 
he found means to be altogether one. The 
jnind cannot be fatisfiedj he who has no* 
thing, Jongs for a little, and, to poffef? 
piuch, only opens a wifh for more. 

We arc now to difpjay another fcene r 
wherein the Lancastrian interest, aided by the 
powerful Earl of Warwick, grew torrihlc to 
fhe houfe of York, {hook Edward's throne* 
and occafioned his fall. A proud noble-* 
man, armed with power, has soften hum* 
bled the crown, but in no inftance equa} 
to this. Warwick had placed Edward 
upon the throne, was his principal fupport^ 
but taking umbrage at his conduit, forfejok 
]xim, became his inveterate enemy, and 

undertoook 
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undertook the caufe of Henry the Sixth, 
which he ably conduced. He not only 
drew his friends after him, but had the 
addrefs even to draw the king's brother, 
Clarence; by a bold ftroke he drove Ed- 
yrard from the helm, and, by a bolder, took 
him prifoner. Edward in profperity loft 
his prudence, but never in adverfity. By 
a well laid plan he gained one of the great- 
eft bleffings upon earth, his liberty; and 
with a very few friends retreated to the 
Continent, under the wing of the duke of 
Burgundy, taking with him Richard Duke 
of Gloucefter, then feventeen. And now, 
the Lancaftrian party, with Margaret at 
the head, triumphed in a flood of fuccefs 
and of blood. 

Edward became an humble fplicitor to 
Burgundy, for aid, to profecute his fortune, 

and 
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and after an abfence of feven months, re* 
turned with the affiftance of the Duke, 
marched to London, augmented his forces, 
and went in queft of the enemy. 

Warwick, ready to meet him, marched 
from St, A 1 ban's and pitched his camp, 
on Gladmorc Heath, a mile north of Barnet. 
Edward, marched from London, entered the 
jtown in the evening, where his people 
were much inclined to {lay and refrefh, 
which he would not fuffer, but ordered 
every man away to the heath. Both armies 
approached the field the night preceding 
the attion. Edward's came laft. Through 
the darknefs of the night, he could not dis- 
cover the enemy, but by miftake, pitched 
his camp father aflant, than oppofite War*- 
Wick's. He enjoined filence; and forti- 
fied his camp as >vpll a$ tinje would allow, 

tQ 
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to prevent a furprfae. Both armies had 
artillery, but Warwifck's^xceeded Edward's; 
Warwick played upoft the royal army 
during the Whole flight, but did little or 
po execution, for Edward lying nearer thar> 
Was fuppofed, the (hot flew over him, 
£ach army confifted of about 10,000. 

At break of day, Eafter Sunday, April 14, 
1471, Edward founded his trumpets to 
arms, and Warwick drew up in order of 
-battle! but a fog was ft thifck, that neither 
party difcovered the other. Warwick gave 
the command of the right wing to his bro- 
ther, John Neville, Marquis of Montague, 
who had won the battle of Hexham, but 
iince, changed fides, John de Vere Earl of 
Oxford, aflifted by John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, who had married Edwards fifter, 
commanded the left, The centre were ar* 

eher?. 
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there, under Edmund Beaufort Duke of 
Somerfet, brother to the kte Duke* War* 
wick himfelf conducted the rear. 

The whole van of Edward's army was 
commanded by Richard Duke of Gloucefter, 
a lad of eighteen; which proves Edward's 
high opinion of his talents, and confidence 
in his fidelity. Probably Richard's courage 
and inclination for the fervice, induced him 
to folkit for this dangerous poft. Edward, 
affifted by the Duke of Clarence, whom he 

had recovered back from Warwick, com- 

« 

manded the fecond line, in which he placed 
King Henry, having brought him out of the 
Tower to be (hot at. Lord Haftings led the 
tear. Exclufive of thefe three lines, Ed- 
ward had a corps of referve, for occafiona? 
life, which proved of great fervice. 

Edward 
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Edward and Warwick encouraged their 
men with all the eloquence they were maf- 
ters of, and each, as ufual, pleaded the 
juftice of his caufe, the protection of the 
Almighty, and dealt out abuft againft his 
antagonift. 

The thicknefs of the mift caufed another 
miftake, in preventing the armies from 
being drawn up face to fade, Warwick's 
left extended towards the eaft, and far out- 
flanked Edward's right, while his left as 
far ovcrfliot Warwick's right. 

Soon after the battle began, a fmall part 

' of Edward's right, being overpowered by 

Oxford, fled to London, and declared, 

vidory wa* decided for Warwick. The 

fame fog which had deceived the two armies 

continued 
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continued to deceive; Edward's badge be- 
ing a fun, and Oxford's a ftar, both with 
rays, Oxford's miftook their own people 
for Edward's, and fell upon them, when 
Ofcford cried out " Treafon" and fled with 
800 men. This difafter did not encourage 
one party, nor difhearten the other, becaufc 
neither were able to fee it for the mift. 
The King's people on the weft out flanking 
Warwick, became in turn fuccefsful, and 
routed the enemies right. 

The conteft had continued till near noon j 
rather in favour of Edward, which the 
Earl of Warwick obferving, and remem- 
bering his chara&er in the world as a hero, 
and being unwilling to lofe his power of 
making kings, bravely exerted himfelf, 
and encouraged others, till the battle be- 
came more fierce, and the vi&ory doubtful. 

Edward 
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♦ Edward, as the laft bold effort, brought tip 
his refcrvc. This no way difmayed the 
Earl, who ftill encouraged his people by 
telling them "it was the laft refort of ant 
u ufurper/' But Richard DukeofGlou- 
ceJfter who commanded Edward's van, bore 
down all before him. It is difficult td 
withftand a man who is determined nothing 
(hall withftand him. Warwick, inflamed, 
attempted to do himfelf, what his men were 
unable. He fought on foot, contrary to his 
ufual practice, and in his ardour for coil- 
queft, out his way into the midft of his 
enemies, forgetting that he was venturing 
into the jaws of a boar; furrounded by 
Richard's people, apd his own being too 
much disheartened to effe& his relief, he 

. ffll a vt&im to their fury. The Marquis 

of Montague, though fuppofed a friend to 

Edward, could not bear to fee a brother in 

i diftrefs, 
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diftrefs, and in attempting to. fupport him* 
fell himfelf. Here opposition ceafed. 

Thus it appears, when Edward com* 
nutted fo important a truft to his brother 
Richard, it was not an error of judgment; 
nor does Clarence feem to have taken um- 
brage, at being ordered to the centre, while 
his younger brother commanded the van. 
The. infant fword of Richard had now cfta- 
blifhed that charadler for bravery, which 
time cannot efface. John Milwater, and 
Thomas a Par, two of his fquires, were 
flain at his feet. 

There fell on the King's fide, the Lords 
Cromwell, Say, and Pentoife, with many 
Knights, 'Squires, and Gentlemen. None 
of the nobility were flain in the Lancaftriaa 
intereft except the two brothers. The 

c Duke 
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puke of Exeter was defperately wounded. 
Somerfet and Oxford, attempted to retreat 
into Scotland, but altering their defign, 
turned towards the left, and marched into 
Wales, to join Jafper Earl of Pembroke, 
and the King marched in triumph to Lon- 
don. 

An Obelilk was eroded by Sir Jeromy 
Sambroke, upon Gladmore Heath, in 1740 
to commemorate the battle, with this in- 
fcription * 



Here 
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Here was 
Fought the 
Famous BATTLE 
Between EDWARD 
the IVth and the 
Earl of WARWICK, 
Anno 1471, 
In which the Earl 
was defeated 
and flain. 

the keeper at the Red Cow, near the 
OheliJk, has preserved a ball, a pound and a 
half weight, which he dug out of the 
ground. 

Though Richard, for the firft time, had 
drawn a victorious fword, he was not yet to 
flieath it. News was brought to Edward 
on tfafter-Tuefday, that Margaret, with her 

|Cv» fon, 
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fon, had landed the day of the battle, at 
Weymouth. Edward (laid but four days 
in London, before he went again with his 
army, in queft Of an enemy. The two 
antagonifts met at Tewkefbury, May the 
fourth, only twenty days after the battle of 
Barnct. 

Edward, as before, mar (hailed his troops 
in three divifions. Over* the firft, he ap- 
pointed his brother, the victorious Duke of 
Glouceftcr, took the center himfelf, and 
gave Lord Haftings the third* Approach- 
ing the enemy, he perceived they were en- 
trenched, and could not be attacked, but 

at a manifeft difadvantage. The Queen's 

x .... 

army was drawn up in three lines; the firft 

was commanded by the Duke of Somerfet, 
who fled from Barnet, affifted by his bro- 
ther, Lord John Beaufort. The fecond; by 
5 the 
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the. Prince of Wales, affifled by Lord 
Wenlock; and the third by Courtney, Earl 
of Devonfhire. ; 

Edward was provoked becaufe he coul4 
not join battle with the enemy, therefore 
ordered his .artillery to open* which did 
fomc execution, while Richard continued 
a brifk difcharge of . arrows. , Somerfet in 
return, played, his artillery and ftflali arms 
with effedt, and now might be,feen two ar- 
mies jbrifkly fighting, with a trench be- 
tween them, Somerfet!s artillery was ..in- 
ferior to the King's, for the latter had re^ 
eruited his at Barnet. 

. As the Duke of Gloucefter was not able 
to reach them with his fword, he was de- 
termined to reach them with his policy. 
Knowing the .impetuous temper of the 

c 3 Puke 
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Duke of Somerfct, he feigned himfelf 
worftcd, and, with his van recoiled, as if 
retreating through fear. This decoy had 
the defired effedh Somcrfet left the in-* 
trenchment, < expecting the Prince and 
Wenloqk to follow, and fupport him, but 
peither moved. Richard having drawn 
him from bis ftrong hold, faced about, 
and began the attack with double fury, 
forced him back qp the hill, but he could 
not cafily regain the encampment. As 
Edward approached the Queen's troops, be 
obferved % park foil of timber on their 
right, and fearing an ambufcade, detached 
2po fpear-men a quarter of a mile to thp 
left to attack them; but if there were none ? 
to employ themfeives as occafion fliould ferve. 
Finding no enemy in ambufli, they re- 
turned at the very inftant Richard was fac- 
ing about, and joined him, The violent 

Somerfet 
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Somcrfet feeing all was loft, and being in 
a^rage at not being feconded, rode up to 
Lord Wcnlock, upbraided him for a trai- 
tor, and at one ftroke with his battle-axe, 
daflied out his brains. The Puke of 
doucefter followed his blow with fpirit, 
entered the trench with Somerfet, and his 
followers, when a dreadful carnage enfued. 
Little oppofitioa fecms to have been made, 
or intended. The appearance of Richard 
carried terror. While fotne were running, 
Others were flaying, Unfortunately they 
bad to pais a narrow bridge at a mill, near 
the town; here many fell by the fword, and 
others were drowned. Of that part who 
arrived at Tewkdbury, fome Sheltered in 
the church, fome in the abbey. The ill-- 
fated Edward, Prince of Wales, was taken 
in his retreat to the town, by Sir Richard 
Crofts, and clofely detained. The King 
c 4 lifted 
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iffued a proclamation that " Whoever 
" fhould bring in the Prince, alive or de&d, 
€€ fhould have a hundred a year for life, and 
" the Prince if alive befparcd*" Upon which 
Sir Richard delivered him up; a fine figure 
of eighteen. But of Edward's broken 
promife, and the Prince's fate/I have given 
an account, page i6k This unhappy bud 
of royalty, cut off from the ancient ftem of 
the Plantagenets, in the fpring of exiftence, 
had ho greater funeral honours paid him, 
than being thrown into a large hole, in the 
monaftry of Tewkefbury, to fefment an4 
rot with the bodies of common foldiers. 

Here fell Lord John Beaufort, Thomas 
Courtney Earl of Devonfhire, Lord Wen- 
lock, Sir John Delves, Sir Edward Hamp- 
den, Sir Robert Wellington, Sir John 
Lucknor, Sir William Vaus, Sir Nicholas 

Harvey, 
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Harvey, Sir William Fielding, Sir Wil- 
liam Lurmouth, Sir John Urman, Sir 
Thomas Seymour, Sir William Roufe, and 
Sir Thomas Harvey. 

: Among the officers who took ibelter ifl 
the church, were Edmund Beaufort Duke 
of Somerfet, John Strother, Lord Prior 
of S t t. John's, -Sir Humphry Audley, Sir 
Ger vis Clifton, Sir William Grimefby, 
Sir William Carey, Sir Henry Rofe, Sir 
Thomas Trefham/ Sir William Newbo- 
rough, HeAry Trefham, Walter Courtney, 
John Florry, Lewis Miles, Robert Jack- 
fon, John Gowcfr, fword bearer to the 
Prince, and anceftor to the prefent Marquis 
of Stafford, arid James Delves, AH thefe 
might have efcaped, but Edward promifcd 
a pardon, upon which they relied. But 
the event of this Tccond promifei and their 

dreadful 
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.dreadful cajaftrophy, I have mentioned, 

Edward, during the laft nine months, 
had experienced a ffcrange viciflitude of 
fortune* From a powerful monarch, he 
^ad been ftript of his regal honours, be* 
come a dcfolate wanderer, a prifoncr in 
one place, and his family in another j his 
life in conftant jeopardy, and himfelf a 
beggar f He declared, he bad loft jevef? 
idea of a futur? crown, and oply wifhetf 
to recover bis family inheritance. Wc b§* 
hold him again, with the aid of Burgundy^ 
rapidly riling to power, taking King £Jen- 
ry prifoner, and, by the afliftance of th$ 
puke of Gloupefor, gaining two import* 
ant battles, entirely fobduing the hopfe of 
J^aacafter, fo that it made little or no efforts 
for power, during the remainder of his 

reign. 
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mgn. We further feejwfd jhj#v and tfeft 
with a figh, glutting his revenge wklj 
blood. Provoked at being difturbed after 
a peaceable potfeffion o£ the ^rowa for ten 
years, he ibughtered his enemies without 
piercy, mangled thgip bodies, and hung 
thcti> up in th$ highways, tc? the annoy- 
ance of traveller*. |Glouce#er did not 
foften the barbarous ipirit e£ bis brother 
lavage. 

• . • • - ' - • * ■ > 

After the battle pf Tewkeftury, Edward 
had reafom toekpoft a quie* enjoyment of 
the throne, but he h*& fqarecly returned 
from the field, when the baftard of Faul- 
poabridge, allied tP the Neville family, 
raifed a com amotion it) Hatppftiire. Th? 
*i6toriou$ Richard wasfent agajnft hiovi$ 
September, came up with, and deicate^ 
\um at Southampton, tpck him priibaer, 

an4 
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and font him to Middleham caftle, where 

he was beheaded. 

There are but few inftataccs upon record, 
of a military chara&er, rifirig to fame, with 
the rapidity of Richard's, Though in law, 
an infant, in the field an hero* He had 
fought two battles in three weeks* com* 
manded the van of both, was greatly in- 
ftrumental in gaining that of Barnet, and 
compleatly won that of Tewkefbury, This 
gave him cohfequence in Edward's court, 
and, what was much to his honour, he 
poflefled that conference without its airs, 

Edward had given Richard much, but 
not more than he deferved. In confides 
ation of his merit, he made him Lord 
Chamberlain of England, and granted Him 
the manors of Middleham, and Shcriff- 

Hutton, 
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IJatton^ in Yfcrkflrire, Penrith, in Cum-* 

berfend, and part of the lord (hips, manors, 
and lands, belonging to the Earl of War- 
wick, flair* at Barnet; alfo the eftates of 
Lewis Fitz- John, Robert Harlfton, . Sir. 
Thomas Dimock, -Sir Thomas de la 
Lounds, John Truthale, John Darcy, and 
the large eftatc of the Marquis of Mon- 
tague. . . . • 

• Richard bow At cafe* with his fword 
laid down, was. not infeofiblc of the charms 
of; the fair. Two or three natural children 
were the confequence of. this intercourie, 
but we are not told by what ladies, 

i Wefhali now, in. 1473, behold him in 

* another, light, a light in which he is feldom 

placed by the iiiAorian, in love* , The 

ibfteft and the mod amiable paffion of the 

human 
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human heart, is never afcftbed to Richard* 
It was thought by his enemies, if they 
thought at all, that the tender feelings of a 
lover, could never enter thebreaijtof a moo* 
fter. But Richard's difpofition was in 
ttery refped* like that of other many 
two qualities excepted, Bravery and Am* 
hkion* In thefe he exceeded the run of 
mankind. The great Earl of Warwick 
had two daughters, Ifabel, and Ann, which 
kit, Buck calls " tho better wo&mn," but 
does not fay why* When the Earl had 
£e*faaded the weak Clarence to defert his 
toother's intereft, and fly to the Continent; 
he united him to his own, by giving him 
Ifabel in marriage, surd promifing half his 
fortune. Edward Prince of Wales, foori 
after, married the other. Aon, becoming 
1 widow, by die murder of ihe Prince at 
Tewkcftrary, and Richard ftrdck with her 

beauty, 
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beauty, paid his addrefles; Clarence, like 
many of the Plantagenets, having no ideas 
of juilice, had feized the whale fortune* 
which he refufed to refund, but exerted 
every effort in his power to prevent the 
match. This caufed a violent quarrel be* 
tween the two brothers. Clarence fearing 
Richard would be two powerful, for he 
who is right, has many advantages over hint 
who is wrong, conveyed the lady away, 
and hid her fh privately that fhe could not 
be found. The gallant Richard, with the 
eyes of Argus, the diligence of Jafon, and 
the affiitance of love, like a faithful knight, 
and true to his injured sniftrefs, neither 
gave himfclf or others reft in the purfoik 
After many adventures he discovered her, 
ferreted in an obicure place in London* 
difguifed like a fcrvant girl* nay, in the 
deranged dreft of a cook maid. Like thtf 
i ancient 
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Duke of Somerfet, he feigned himfelf 
worftcd, and, with his van recoiled, as if 
retreating through fear. This decoy had 
the de fired effedh Somerfet left the in-* 
trenchment, < expecting the Prince and 
Wenloqk to follow, and fuppor t him, but 
peither moved. Richard having drawn 
him from bis ftrong hold, faced about, 
and began the attack with double fury, 
forced him back tip the hill, but he could 
not cafily regain the encampment. As 
Edward approached the Queen's troops, he 
obferved % park foil of timber on their 
right, and fearing an ambufcade, detache4 
2qo fpear-men a quarter of a mile to thp 
left to attack them; but if there were none, 
to employ themfeives as pecajioh fliould ferve. 
Finding no enemy in ambufli, they re- 
turned at the very inftant Richard was fac- 
ing about, and joined him, The violent 

Somprfet 
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Somerfet feeing all was loft, and being in 
»j-age at not being feconded, rode up to 
Lord Wcnlock, upbraided him for a trai- 
tor, and atone ftroke with his battle-axe, 
dafhed out his brains* The Puke of 
Glouceftcr followed his blow with fpirit, 
entered the trench with Somcrfet, and his 
followers, when a dreadful carnage enfued. 
Little oppofitiof* fecms to have been made, 
pr intended. The appearance of Richard 
parried terror. While fome were running, 
Others were flaying, Unfortunately they 
bad to pafs a narrow bridge at a mill, near 
the town; here many fell by the fword, and 
others were drowned. Of that part who 
arrived at Tewkefbury, fome Sheltered in 
the church, fome in the abbey. The ill-- 
fated Edward, Prince of Wales, was taken 
in his retreat to the town, by Sir Richard 
Crofts, and clofely detained, The King 
c 4 lifted 
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iffued a proclamation that " Whoever 
" fhould bring in the Prince, alive or de&d, 
* " fhould have a hundred a year for life, and 
'* the Prince if alive befparcd*" Upon which 
Sir Richard delivered him up; a fine figure 
of eighteen. But of Edward's broken 
promife, and the Prince's fate/I have given 
an account, page 161. This unhappy bud 
of royalty, cut off from the ancient ftem of 
the Plantagenets, in the fpring of exiftence, 
had ho greater funeral honours paid him, 
than being thrown into a large hole, in the 
monaftry of Tewkefbury, to fefment an4 
rot with the bodies, of common foldiers. 

Here fell Lord John Beaufort, Thomas 
Courtney Earl of Devon (hire, Lord Wen- 
lock, Sir John Delves, Sir Edward Hamp- 
den, Sir Robert Wellington, Sir John 
Lucknor, Sir William Vaus, Sir Nicholas 

Harvey, 
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Harvejr, Sir William Fielding, Sir Wil- 
liam Lurmouth, Sir John Urm'an, Sir 
Thomas Seymour, Sir William Roufe, and 
Sir Thomas Harvey • " - . • • 

: Among the officers who took fhelter in 
the church, were Edmund Beaufort Duke 
of Somerfet, John Strother, Lord Prior 
of S,t. John's, -Sir Humphry Audley, Sir 
Ger vis Clifton, Sir William Grimefby, 

Sir William Carey, Sir Henry Rofe, Sir 

i 

Thomas Trefham/ Sir William Newbo- 
rough, Heftry Trefham, Walter Courtney, 
John Florry, Lewis Miles, Robert Jack- 
fon, John Gower, fword bearer to the 
Prince, and anceftor to the prefent Marquis 
of Stafford, and James Delves. All thefe 
might have efcaped, but Edward promifcd 
g pardon, upon which they relied. But 
the event of this Tccond promife^ and their 

dreadful 
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.dreadful cafcftrophy, I have mentioned, 
fegeiiQ. 

Edward, during the laft nine month*, 
had experienced a ftrange viciflitude of 
fortune* From a powerful monarch, he 
frad been flript of his regal honours, be* 
come * defolate wanders, a prifoner in 
ope place, and his family in another; his 
life in conftant jeopardy, and himfelf $ 
beggar, He declared, he had loft jevery 
idea of a futurp crown, and pply wifbetf 
to recover his family inheritance. We bs* 
hold h'ufi again, with the aid of Burgundy^, 
rapidly rifing to power, taking filing Hen- 
ry prifoner, and, by the ^fijftance of th$ 
Puke of Gloupeftpr, gaining two imports 
ant battles, entirely fubduing the hojife of 
J-raacafter, fa that it made little or no efforts 
for power, during the remainder of his 

reign. 



feign. Wc further f*hoJ4 : h#n f and t)i*| 
with a figh, glutting his revenge lyitlj 
blood. Provoked at being difturbed after 
a peaceable po0e&6n of the crown for ten 
years, he flaughtered his enemies without 
piercy, mangled fhfcip bodies, and bung 
then) up in thf highways, t<? the annoy- 
ance of traveller*. (Gloucester did not 
faften the barbarous fpirit .g$ his brpthe* 
lavage. 

. • '. ) 

After the battle pf TewMfcary, EdwanJ 
had reafoo to eicpedt fe q*jie£ enjoyment of 
the throne, but be h*4 fesreely returned 
from the field, when the baftard of Faul- 
poabridge, allied to the Neville family, 
raifed a. cotnnjotibtt in Hampfhire. Th$ 
Vidloriou^ Richard was lent agajnft htoviq. 
September, caa»e up with, and defeated 
Juin at Southampton, tpqk him jHifoBer, 

an4 
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and font him to Middleham caftle, where 

he was beheaded. 

; There are hut few inftahces upon record, 
of a military character, riflng to fame.with 
the rapidity of Richard's. Though in law, 
an infant, in the field an hero. He had 
fought two battles in three weeks, com- 
manded the van of both, was greatly in-* 
ftrumental in gaining that of Barnet, .and 
compleatly won that of Tewkefbury. This 
gave him cohfequence in Edward's court, 
and, what was much to his honour, he 
poflefled that cohfequence without its airs. 

Edward had given Richard much, but 
not more than he deferved. In confider- 
ation of his merit, he made him Lord 
Chamberlain of England, and granted liim 
the manors of Middleham, and Sheriff- 

Hutton, 
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PJutton, iii Yorkshire, Penrith, in Cum- 
berland, and part of the lordlhips, manors, 
and lands, belonging to the Earl of War- 
wick, flain at Bar net; alfo the eftates of 
Lewis Fitz- John, Robert Harlfion, . Sir 
Thomas Dirnock, -Sir Thomas de la 
Lrounds, John Truthale, John Darcy, and 
the large eftatc of the Marquis of Mon- 
tague. 

Richard how at cafe, with his fword 

laid down, was. not infeofiblc of the charms 

-o£ the fair. Two or three natural children 

ivere the corifequcnce of this intercourfe, 

but we are not told by what ladies. 

i We (hall now, in. 1473, behold him in 
" another, light, a light in which he is feldom 

placed by the htftorian, in lovp. , The 
- ibfteft and the moil amiable paffion of the 

human 
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Duke of Somerfet, he feigned himfelf 
worfted, and, with his van recoiled, as if 
retreating through fear. This decoy had 
the defired effedh Somerfet left the in- 
trenchment, < expecting the Prince and 
Wenlock to follow, and fupport him, but 
pcither moved. Richard having drawn 
him from bis ftrong hold, faced about, 
jtnd began the attack with double fury, 
forced him back tjp the hill, but he could 
not cafily regain the encampment. As 
Edward approached the Queen's troops, be 
obferved % park full of timber on their 
right, and fearing an axnbufcadc, detached 
200 fpear-men a quarter of a mile to thp 
left to attack them; but if there were none ? 
to employ themfeives as occafion fliould ferve. 
Finding no $nemy in ambufli, they re- 
turned at the very inftant Richard was fac- 
ing about, and joined him, The violent 

Somerfet 
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Sonaerfet feeing all was loft, and being in 
jkjrage at not being feconded, rode up to 
Lord Wenlock, upbraided him for a trai- 
tor, and at on? ftroke with his battle-axe, 
dafhed out his brains. The Puke of 
Gloupefter followed his blow with fpirit, 
entered the trench with Somerfet, and his 
followers, when a dreadful carnage enfued. 
Little oppofition feems to have been made, 
or intended* The appearance of Richard 
carried terror. While fome were running, 
Others were flaying. Unfortunately they 
fud to pafs a narrow bridge at a mill, near 
thp town; here many fell by the fword, and 
others were drowned. Of that part who 
arrived at Tewkefbury, fome flickered in 
the churchy fome io the abbey. The ill* 
fated Edward, Prince of Wales, was taken 
in his retreat to the town, by 'Sir Richard 
Crofts, and clofely detained, The King 
c 4 ifiued 
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iflued a proclamation that " Whoever 
€€ fhould bring in the Prince, alive or de&d, 
" fhould have a hundred a year for life, and 
" the Prince if alive befpared*" Upon which 
Sir Richard delivered him up; a fine figure 
of eighteen. But of Edward's broken 
promife, and the Prince's fate/I have given 
an account, page i6k This unhappy bud 
of royalty, cut off from the ancient ftem of 
the Plantagenets, in the fpring of exiftence, 
had ho greater funeral honours paid him, 
than being thrown into a large hole, in the 
monaftry of Tewkefbury, to fefment an4 
rot with the bodies, of common foldiers. 

Here fell Lord John Beaufort, Thomas 
Courtney Earl of Devon (hire, Lord Wen- 
lock, Sir John Delves, Sir Edward Hamp- 
den, Sir Robert Willington, Sir John 
Lucknor, Sir William Vaus, Sir Nicholas 

Harvey, 
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Harvejr, Sir William Fielding, Sir Wil- 
liam Lurmouth, Sir John Urman, Sir 
Thomas Seymour, Sir William Roufe, and 
Sir Thomas Harvey • 

: Among the officers who took fhelter in 
the church, were Edmund Beaufort Duke 
of Somerfet, John - Strother, Lord Prior 
of S^. John's, -Sir -Humphry : Audley, Sir 
Gelrvis Clifton, Sir William Grimefby, 
Sir William Carey, Sir Henry Rofe, Sir 
Thomas Trefham/ Sir William Newbo- 
rough, Heftry Trefham, Walter Courtney, 
John Florry, Lewis Miles, Robert Jack- 
fon, John Gower, fword bearer to the 
Prince, and anceftor to the prefent Marquis 
of Stafford, arid James Delves. AH thefe 
might have efcaped, but Edward promifcd 
g pardon, upon which they relied. But 
the event of this Tccond promife^ and their 

dreadful 
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4r?s»dful cafcftrophy, I have mentioned* 

Edward, during the laft.nine month*, 
had experienced a ftrange viciflitude of 
fortune. From a powerful monarch, he 
fead been (iript of his regal honours, be# 
come a defolate waadcrer, a prifoncr in 
one place, and his family in another $ his 
life in conftant jeopardy* and himfelf $ 
beggar, H$ declared, he bad loft jevefy 
idea of a futurp crown, and only wilbeg 
to recover his family inheritance. We b§* 
hold hiofi again, with the ai4 of Burgundy^ 
jrapidly rifing to power, taking King Hen? 
ry prifoner, and, by the ^fljftance of th$ 
Puke of Glouceftpr, gaining two imports 
ant battles, entirely fubduing the hopfe of 
kancafter, fa that it made little or no efforts 
for power, during the remainder of his 

reign. 



ttign. Wc further feehd4 Mm, ftad tfeafe 
with a figh, glutting his revenge witlj 
blood. Provoked at being difturbed after 
a peaceable pofieffifcn of the crown for ten 
years, he flaughtercd his enemies without 
piercy, mangled their bodies, and hung 
then> up in th* highways, tc? the annoy- 
ance of 'traveller*. (Gloucester did not 
foften the barbarpus fpisit .g$ his brpthe* 
lavage. 

After the battle pf Ttmkcfowy, EdwanJ 
had reafoo toekpoft b qjtjie* enjoyment of 
the throne, but he h*& fcaroely returned 
from the field, when the baftard of Faul- 
poabridge, allied fp the Neville family, 
raifed a commotion 19 fiatppfhire. TJa? 
iri&orious Richard wasfent agajnft hiavi$ 
September* caaae up with, and defeated 
jlim at Southampton, tpqk fripi prisoner, 

and 
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With this fupply he replenished the 
marches for the reception of the military* 
Nor did Richard make any private emolu- 
ment by this ftate purchafe* Royalty was 
what he coveted, not money- But his de- 
pendants knew how to reap the profits of 
the contract. 

Scotland was in confufion. Her King 
was weak, and the people diffetisfied. He 
had two brothers. One he had bled to 
death, the other imprifoned. The Jiving 
brother, Alexander, efcaped from confine- 
ment, and fled to England, under the pro- 
tection of Edward. Thefc two entered 
into a treaty for which they both deferved 
punifhment. Edward was to difpoffefs 
James of the throne; and place Alexander 
upon it, who was to do homage for his 
kingdom, to Edward ; to bre^fc the truce 

witfc 
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with Lewis, and enter into one with the 
King of England againft him; to divorce 
his wife, and marry Edward's daughter; 
though already engaged to the Prince of 
Scotland, his nephew; but if the church 
would not grant a divorce, his fon was to 
marry her. The King's daughter was a 
forward girl, was early ripe fpt a hulband, 
and longed for one, as foon as ripe. Her 
fortune, which was 20,000 marks, had, 
in part, been paid by Edward's bungling 
minifters, and the Scots valued the money 
more than the lady. 

; Edward having raifed an army confiding 
ef 23,000 men, gave the command to the. 
Puke of Gloucester, who began his march, 
in May 1482, accompanied by Alexander, 
who aflumed the title of King. In July 
they reached Alnwick. By flow marches the/ 

arrived 
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Arrived in Scotland and began to lay w4&? 
the country, there being no army to oppoife 
then*. Richard took Edinburgh, and fcnt 
to inform James, " if he did not fulfil his 
" engagements with England, he would de- 
€i ftroy the whole kingdom.*' The no* 
bility of Scotland affembled, ratified the 
treaty afrejh, and delivered up Berwick* 
when Gloucefter with his army returned to 
England* Nothing memorable happened 
to Richard during the refidue of hiB 
^ferQther'S feigP* which was only a fe«r 
months. . 

The death of Edward the Fourth, opened 
rft new, and extraordinary fcene, in which 
JUehsrd (hewed himfelf a moft accomr 
jplifl&ai*aAd- wicked a£fcor. There is not ia 
the whole hiftory of the Englifh Kings, 
^q fimilar inftance of a prince forming a 
i- defign 



ifefign upon the crown, hying fo able; and 
ticfep a fcheme, irt Which were, fo many 
fcbftacfes; fdrmcfuntlrtg them all, and gain* 
ing the beloved obje& in eight wfeeks! 
^Thefe obftacles would hate appeared infur- 
tnountable to any eye bat Richard's. Hft 
had to ovcfc&me Rivers and Gray^ with 
mil their adherents, who were powerfol, 
4nd in poffeffion of the fovereignj the 
poterit friends df Edward's family* as 
Derby, HaftingSi York, Ely, &c. but 
♦vhat was lingular, he had the moft 
powerful of all, the people. Neither 
Was he affifted in this amazing under- 

9 

takings by any perfon of power except 
the Bukeof Buckingham, who wa$ woti 
% by delufive pfomifcs, never to be fulfilled 
He was the ftep by which Richard 
mounted the throne, and then deftroyed. 
The fate of every branch of oppofitioa 

c was 



/ 
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was determined; the King was committed 
to prifon ; # Stanley was to be cut off, as if 
by an accidental blow; the two Bifhops 
feized and confined; Rivers, with the 
King's friends were folemnly murdered in 
the face of the fun ; Haftings, in a man* 
ner unknown in hiftory; and what was 
aftonifliing, the people were mod unac- 
countably duped. One circumftance was 
much in Richard's favour, not one of the 
heads with which he contended was equal 
to his own. A bolder difplay of mafterly' 
talents, is no where met with* 

Richard being arrived at the regal feat, 
the ultimate of his wiflies, the pinacle 
of vanity, I ihall clofe this firft part of 
his life, which has been but little noticed 
by our hiftorians, with an account of his 
coronation; from George Buck. This 

was 
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was thcfirft author who ever durft fpeak 
in favour of Richard* He feerns to have 
written the King's life, or rather, his vindi- 
cation, about a century after the battle of 
Bofworth, and fays many weak things, and 
falfe, but more true* Provoked at Henry 
the Seventh, for his treatment of Sir John 
Buck, a near relation, taken at Bofworth, 
and beheaded with Catefby, at Leicefter* 
he takes a decided part againft him, and 
endeavours to exculpate Richard from every 
charge. If we cannot find the angel in hit 
defcription of the King, we find the per-* 
fedion of man. 

When the Duke of Buckingham addreffed 
Richard in the pretended name of the no-* 
bility and Commons of England, to take 
the crown; he fhily accepted that which 
he moft ardently wifhed for, and replied 

e x with 
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with a fcriou$ face, " As they were deter* 
" mined to make him a King f he was refolved 
14 to make himfelf a good one, and defired 
" to live no longer then while be endea* 
f c voured to promote the prosperity of the 
" kingdom." Upon this Buckingham and 
his followers cried out Godjavc King Rich* 
ard. A difcerning fpe&ator muft have 
fmiled at the farce. 

Buckingham, to ferve his mafter, of 
rather himfelf, procured a few addreffes, 
wherein particular care was taken to hint at 
the baftardy of Edward's children, and the 
attainter of Clarence's. Tbefe were deli- 
t<;red to the Lords, aflcmbled in Weftmin- 
fter-hall, June 26, 1483. Richard fitting 
among them in a marble chair, or rather 
upon the celebrated coronation ftone, yet 
prcferved in St. Edward's chapel. He was 

then 
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thca declared King, and the next day pro- 
claimed. After which he rode in great 
pomp from London to Weftminiler, and 
placing himfelf in the royal feat, gave a 
charge to the judges, in a religious ftrain, 
to adminifter juftice. He then approached 
the abbey, and was met at the door by the 
monks, in proceflion, when the Abbot de- 
livered into his hand, the fceptre of St. 
Edward. In this manner, he afcended to 
St# Edward's chapel, and made an offering 
lit the fhrine, while the Monks fung Te 
Deum. He afterwards returned in procef- 
lion to his palace in London, 

The man who is fond of power, is fond 
of parade; this was Richard's cafe, or why 
did he travel from Nottingham to Bof- 
worth Field with his crown upon his head ? 
which, by the way, tends to prove a point 
« 3 lon| 
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long difputed, that he was not that roif- 
fhapen mpnfter he is reprefented. He 
who is ill-made would rather bide than 
publifli his deformity! and nothing make? 
3 man more conspicuous than a crown* 

July 4, he went with his Queen by t 
water, to the Tower, where they flept that 
night, and the next day, the fifth, he rode' 
with his fon from the Tower, through the 
city to Weftminfter, in the higheft degree 
of fplendour, attended by three Dukes, all 
that England could boaft, for Dukes were 
not then plentiful^ nine Earls, twenty* 
two Vifcounts and Barons, eighty Knights, 
with an innumerable company of 'Squires, 
and all the officers of the qrown, who were 
to ferve at the coronation. This oftenta* 
tjous parade, was defigncd to gratify Rich-r 
ard ? and amufe the people, for nothing 

was 
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was tranfaded except conferring honours. 
The Duke of Buckingham was called the 
glory of the day, for he out- (hone the whole 
company in the richnefs of his attire. His 
horfe, and himfelf were dreffed in a fuit 
of blue velvet, embroidered with gold, in 
imitation of fire, which feemedeven to kindly, 
and flame in the fun. The rich trappings 
hung to the ground, and, being furnifhe4 
with gold taflels, were fupported, like a paul, 
by footmen in the mod coftly drefles. His 
horfe, in this gaudy proceffion, was taught 
to be as proud as his rider. 

This grand cavalcade arriving at Weft? 
minfter-hall, Richard created his fon, 
, Prince of Wales $ inverted John Lord Ho- 
ward with the Garter, and created him Duk$ 
of Norfolk; this honour was faid to b$ 
conferred becaufe he was defcended from 

M 

e 4 Edward 
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With this fupply he replenished the 
marches for the reception of the military. 
Nor did Richard make any private emolu- 
ment by this ftate purchafe? Royalty was 
what he coveted, not money. But his de- 
pendants knew how to reap the profits of 
the contrail. 

Scotland was in confufion. Her King 
Was weak, and the people difljatisfied. He 
had two brothers. One he had bled to 
death, the other imprifoned. The Jiving 
brother, Alexander, efcaped from confine- 
ment, and fled to England, under the pro- 
tection of Edward. Thefc two entered 
into a treaty for which they both defcrved 
punifliment. Edward was to difpoffefs 
James of the throne; and place Alexander 
upon it, who was to do homage for his 
kingdom, to Edward; to bre&fc the truce 
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with Lewis, and enter into one with the 
King of England againft him; to divorce 
his wife, and marry Edward's daughter; 
though already engaged to the Prince of 
Scotland, his nephew; but if the church 
would not grant a divorce, his fon was to 
marry her. The King's daughter was a 
forward girl, was early ripe for a hulband, 
and longed for one, as foon as ripe. Her 
fortune, which was 20,000 marks, had, 
in part, been paid by Edward's bungling 
minifters, and the Scots valued the money 
more than the lady. 

; Edward having raifed an army confiding 
of 23,000 men, gave the command to the. 
Puke of Gloucefter, who began his inarch, 
in May 1482, accompanied by Alexander, 
who aflumed the title of King. In July 
they reached Alnw ick. By flow marches thejp 

arrived 
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arrived in Scotland and began to lay W4&S 
the country, there being no army to oppoic 
them. Richard took Edinburgh, and feat 
to inform James, " if he did not fulfil bis 
" engagements with England, he would de* 
€i ftroy the whole kingdom." The no- 
bility of Scotland aflembled, ratified the 
treaty afre(h, and delivered up Berwick* 
when Gloucefter with his army returned to 
England* - Nothing memorable happewd 
to Richard during the refiduc of his 
• x krQther'js; feign, which was only a feur 
months. 

The death of Edward the Fourth, opened 
4 taew, and extraordinary fcene, ia whip& 
t Rieh«rd (hewed himfelf a moft accomt 
^iflaod aiid wicked aftor. There is not ia 
the whole hiftory of the Englifh Kings* 
\a fimilar in fiance of a prince forming a 
i. .. defigti 



defign tipon the crown, hying fo able; and 
tiefcp a fcheme, iti Which were, fo man/ 
tobftacks; fdrmcfuri ting them all, and gain* 
ing the beloved objc£ In eight wfeeks! 
^Thefe obftacles would have appeared infur- 
tnountable to any eye but Richard's. Hfe 
had to ovefedme Rivers and Gray^ with 
all their adherents, Who were powerful, 
*nd in poffeffion of the fovercignj the 
poterit friends of Edward's family* 'as 
Derby, Haftings* York, Ely, &c. but 
♦rhat was lingular, he had the moft 
powerful of all, the people. Neither 
Was he aflifted in this amazing under- 
takings by any perfon of power except 
the Duke of Buckingham* who was woti 
,-by delufive ptomifcs, never to be fulfilled. 
He was the ftep by which Richard 
mounted the throne, and then destroyed. 
The fate of every branch of oppofitioa 

e was 



/ 
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was determined; the King was committed 
to prifon; # Stanley was to be cut off, as if 
by an accidental blow; the two Bifhops 
feized and confined; Rivers, with the 
King's friends were folemnly murdered in 
the face of the fun ; Haftings, in a man- 
ner unknown in hiftory; and what was 
aftonifhing, the people were mod unac- 
countably duped. One circumftance was 
much in Richard's favour, not one of the 
heads with which he contended was equal 
to his own. A bolder difplay of mafterly ' 
talents, is no where met with* 

Richard being arrived at the regal feat, 
the ultimate of his wifhes, the pinacle 
of vanity, I ihall clofe this fir ft part of 
his life, which has been but little noticed 
by our hiftorians, with an account of his 
coronation; from George Buck. This 

was 
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was the-firft author who ever durft fpeak 
in favour of Richard* He feems to have 
written the King's life, or rather, his vindi* 
cation, about a century after the battle of 
Bofworth, and fays many weak things, and 
falfe, but more true* Provoked at Henry 
the Seventh, for his treatment of Sir John 
Buck, a near relation, taken at Bofworth, 
and beheaded with Cateiby, at Leicefter, 
he takes a decided part againft him, and 
endeavours to exculpate Richard from every 
charge. If we cannot find the angel in hit 
defcription of the King, we find the per-* 
fedion of man. 

When the Duke of Buckingham addreffed 
Richard in the pretended name of the no-* 
bility and Commons of England, to take 
the crown; he fhily accepted that which 
he moft ardently wiflied for, and replied 

c x with 
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with a fcriou$ face, " As they were * deter* 
" mined to make him a King, he was refolved 
14 to make himfelf a good one, and defircd 
" to live no longer then while be endea* 
f c voured to promote the prosperity of the 
" kingdom." Upon this Buckingham and 
his followers cried out Godjavt King Rich* 
ard. A difcerning fpe&ator muft have 
fmiled at the farce. 

Buckingham, to ferve his mafter, of 
rather himfelf, procured a few addreffes, 
wherein particular care was taken to hint at 
the baftardy of Edward's children, and the 
attainter of Clarence's. Tbefe were deli- 
t^red to the Lords, aflcmbled in Weftmin- 
fter-hall, June 26, 1483. Richard fitting 
among them in a marble chair, or rather 
upon the celebrated coronation ftone, yet 
prefcrved in St. Edward's chapel. He was 

then 
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theft declared King, and the next day pro- 
claimed. After which he rode in great 
pomp from London to Weftmiriiler, and 
placing himfelf in the royal feat, gave a 
charge to the judges, in a religious ftrain, 
to adminifter juftice. He then approached 
the abbey, and was met at the door by the 
monks, in proceflion, when the Abbot de- 
livered into his hand, the fceptre of St. 
Edward, In this manner, he afcended to 
8tt Edward's chapel, and made an offering 
*t the fhrine, while the Monks fung Te 
Deum. He afterwards returned in procef- 
fion to his palace in London, 

The man who is fond of power, is fond 
of parade; this was Richard's cafe, or why 
did he travel from Nottingham to Bof- 
worth Field with his crown upon his head ? 
which, by the way, tends to prove a point 
e 3 lon| 
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With this fupply he replenished the 
marches for the reception of the military* 
Nor did Richard make any private emolu- 
ment by this ftate purchafe? Royalty was 
what he coveted, not money. But his de- 
pendants knew how to reap the profits of 
the contrail. 

Scotland was in confufion. Her King 
was weak, and the people difljatisfied. He 
had two brothers. One he had bled to 
death, the other imprifoned. The Jiving 
brother, Alexander, efcaped from confine- 
ment, and fled to England, under the pro- 
tedtion of Edward. Thefc two entered 
into a treaty for which they both defcrved 
punifliment. Edward was to difpoffefs 
James of the throne; and place Alexander 
upon it, who was to do homage for his 
kingdom, to Edward; to break the truce 
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with Lewis, and enter into one with the 
King of England againft him; to divorce 
his wife, and marry Edward's daughter ; 
though already engaged to the Prince of 
Scotland, his nephew; but if the church 
would not grant a divorce, his fon was to 
marry her. The King's daughter was a 
forward girl, was early ripe for a hufband, 
and longed for one, as foon as ripe. Her 
fortune, which was 20,000 marks, had, 
in part, been paid by Edward's bungling 
minifters, and the Scots valued the money 
more than the lady. 

; Edward having raifed an army confiding 
•f 23,000 men, gave the command to the. 
Puke of Gloucefter, who began his march, 
in May 1482, accompanied by Alexander, 
who affumed the title of King. In July 
they reached Alnwick. By flow marches they 

arrived 
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arrived in Scotland and began to la/ w4&* 
the country, there being no army to oppoic 
them. Richard took Edinburgh, and fcnt 
to inform James, " if he did not fulfil bis 
€€ engagements with England, he would de- 
« ftroy the whole kingdom ." The no* 
bility of Scotland aflembled, ratified the 
treaty afrefti, and delivered up Berwick* 
when Gloucefter with his army returned to 
Eogland* -Nothing memorable happeasd 
to Richard during the refidue . of biB 
^brother's; feign, which was only a few 
months. 

The death of Edward the Fourth, opened 
£ Stew, and extraordinary fcene, in wbieb 
.Riehtrd (hewed himfelf a moft accom? 
jriiflae^alid wicked adtor. There is not ifl 
the* whole hiftory of the Englifli Kings, 
\a fimilar in (lance of a prince forming a 
I: defign 



ttefign upon the crown, laying fo able, and 
defep a fcheme, ill Which were, fo many 
tobftaclts ; ftf rmcJiiritlng them all, and gain- 
ing the beloved obje& in eight wfceks ! 
thefe obftacles would hate appeared infur- 
tnountable to any eye but Richard's. Hfc 
had to ovef*c6me Rivers and Gray* with 
all their adherents, who were powerful, 
*nd in poffeffion of the fovcreignj the 
potent friends df Edward's family* 'as / 
Derby, Haftings* York, Ely, &c. but 
trhat was lingular, he had the moft 
powerful of all, the people. Neither 
Was he aflifted in this amazing under- 
takings by any perfon of power except 
the Duke of Buckingham* who was woii 
by delufive ptomifes, never to be fulfilled* 
He was the ftep by which Richard 
mounted the throne, and then deftroyfed. 
The fate of cvWy branch of oppofitioa 

c was 
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was determined; the King was committed 
to prifons ^Stanley was to be cut off, as if 
by an accidental blow; the two Bifhops 
feized and confined; Rivers, with the 
King's friends were folemnly murdered in 
the face of the fun ; Haftings, in a man- 
ner unknown in hiftory; and what was 
aftonifhing, the people were mod unac- 
countably duped. One circumftance was 
much in Richard's favour, not one of the 
heads with which he contended was equal 
to his own. A bolder difplay of mafterly ' 
talents, is no where met with. 

Richard being arrived at the regal feat, 
the ultimate of his wi flics, the pinacle 
of vanity, I {hall clofe this firft part of 
his life, which has been but little noticed 
by our hiftorians, with an account of his 
coronation; from George Buck. This 

was 
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was the firft author who ever durft fpeak 
in favour of Richard* He feems to have 
written the King's life, or rather, his vindi* 
cation, about a century after the battle of 
Bofworth, and fays many weak things, and 
falfe, but more true* Provoked at Henry 
the Seventh, for his treatment of Sir John 
Buck, a near relation, taken at Bofworth, 
and beheaded with Catefby, at Leicefter, 
he takes a decided part againft him, and 
endeavours to exculpate Richard from every 
charge. If we cannot find the angel in hit 
defcription of the King, we find the per-* 
fedtion of man. 

When the Duke of Buckingham addrefled 
Richard in the pretended name of the no- 
bility and Commons of England, to take 
the crown; he (hily accepted that which 
he moft ardently wilhed for, and replied 

e % with 
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with a fcrious face, u As they were itter* 
" mined to make him a King, he was refolvcd 
" to make himfelf a good one, and defired 
* l to live no longer then while be endea* 
f ' voured to promote the prosperity of the 
€i kingdom." Upon this Buckingham and 
his followers cried out Godjave King Rich* 
urd. A difcerning fpe&ator muft have 
fmiled at the farce, 

Buckingham, to ferve his mafter, or 
rather himfelf, procured a few addreffes, 
wherein particular care was taken to hint at 
the baftardy of Edward's children, and the 
attainter of Clarence's. Thefe were deli- 
feared to the Lords, aflemblcd in Weftmin- 
fter-hall, June 26, 1483. Richard fitting 
among them in a marble chair, or rather 
upon the celebrated coronation ftone, yet 
prefcrved in St* Edward's chapel. He was 

then 
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the& declared King, and the next day pro- 
claimed. After which he rode in great 
pomp from London to Weftminiler, and 
placing himfelf in the royal feat, gave a 
charge to the judges, in a religious ftrain, 
to adminifter juftice. He then approached 
the abbey, and was met at the door by the 
monks, in proceflion, when the Abbot de- 
livered into his hand, the fceptre of St. 
Edward, In this manner, he afcended to 
St, Edward's chapel, and made an offering 
lit the (hrine, while the Monks fung Te 
Deum. He afterwards returned in procef- 
fion to hia palace in London, 

The man who is fond of power, is fond 
of parade; this was Richard's cafe, or why 
did he travel from Nottingham to Bof- 
worth Field with his crown upon his head ? 
which, by the way, tends to prove a point 
* 3 long 
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pafled this fatal barrier were Dim Safneag, 
and Dim cum reag, but now, the refidents 
on either bank, live as intimately together, 
as in any part of the ifland; and I can tra- 
vel with as much" pleafure and fafety 
through Wales, and meet with as friendly 
a reception, as at home. I can view the 
grandeur of her mountains without any 
fear, except that of falling from them. 

"Whether a coat, or a peace, be flightly 
patched up, it will quickly come to pieces, 
Lewis and Edward foon difagreed, and the 
French King eafily prevailed upon James 
the Third, King of Scotland, to make a 
dcfcent upon the borders ; which he 
ravaged without mercy, before Edward 
could form an army. When a King is not 
prepared for battle, he attempts to negoci- 
atc. Arbitrators were chofen, by the 
2 French 
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French and Englifh for that purpofe. The 
Puke of GloucefUr wa« one, and after the 
ufual time of conferring, produced the 
peace of a day. Treaties between Princes 
continue, while it is their intereft. 

Edward having filenced his French anta- 
gonist, turned his eye towards Scotland; 
but the Scots had made fuch deviations, 
that forage ijjas not to be found to fubfift aa 
army in its march to the North. Richard 
therefore procured a cammiffion frona the 
Crown, to purchafe 

390Q, quarters of Wheat 
io«>. do* . of Barley 
ipoo do* : of Rye 
iooo* do. ..<fcf, Oats 
1000 do. of Muncorn 

jooo do. Qf Beans, and 

-■ * iooo.dp^ . , <?£Peafe r 

. .. With 
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With this fupply he replenished the 
marches for the reception of the military. 
Nor did Richard make any private emolu- 
ment by this ftate purchafe? Royalty was 
what he coveted, not money. But his de- 
pendants knew how to reap the profits of 
the contract. 

Scotland was in confufion. Her King 
Was weak, and the people diffetisfied. He 
had two brothers. One he had bled to 
death, the other imprifoned. The Jiving 
brother, Alexander, efcaped from confine- 
ment, and fled to England, under the pro- 
tection of Edward. Thefe two entered 
into a treaty for which they both deferved 
punifliment. Edward was to difpoflefs 
James of the throne; and place Alexander 
upon it, who was to do homage for his 
kingdom, to Edward; to breafc the truce 

witfc 
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with Lewis, and enter into one with the 
King of England againft him; to divorce 
his wife, and marry Edward's daughter; 
though already engaged to the Prince of 
Scotland, his nephew; but if the church 
would not grant a divorce, his fon was to 
marry her. The King's daughter was a 
forward girl, was early ripe for a hufband, 
and longed for one, as foon as ripe. Her 
fortune, which was 20,000 marks, had, 
in part, been paid by Edward's bungling 
minifters, and the Scots valued the money 
more than the lady. 

; Edward having raifed an army confiding 
•f 23,000 men, gave the command to the. 
Puke of Gloucefter, who began his march, 
in May 1482, accompanied by Alexander, 
who affumed the title of King. In July 
they reached Alnwick. By flow marches they 

arrived 
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Arrived in Scotland and began to lay w4&£ 
the country, there being no army to oppoife 
them. Richard took Edinburgh, and tent 
to inform James, " if he did not fulfil bis 
€€ engagements with England, he would de- 
« ftroy the whole kingdom ." The no* 
bility of Scotland aflembled, ratified the 
treaty afre{h, and delivered up Berwick* 
when Gloucefter with his army returned to 
England* • Nothing memorable happed 
to Richard during the refidue of his 
^n&bec'e reign, which was only a few 
months. 

The death of Edward the Fourth, opened 
* new, and extraordinary fcene, in wbicb 
.Riehtrd (hewed himfelf a moft acconk 
jriiflae^aftd wicked adtor. There is not in 
%hc whole hiftory of the Englifh Kings, 
\a fimilar in (lance of a prince forming a 
i. . . defign 



ttefign upon the crown, hying fo able, and 
deep a fcheme, ill Which were, fo many 
obstacles; ftfrmdiirithig them all, aftd gain* 
ing the beloved objeft in eight weeks! 
thefe obftacles would hate appeared infur- 
tnountable to any eye bat Richard's. He 
had to ovefebme Rivers and Grayj with 
all their adherents, who were powerful, 
*nd in poffeffion of the fovcreignj the 
potent friends df Edward's family* 'as 
Derby, Haftings* York, Ely, &c. but 
What was lingular, he had the moft 
powerful of all, the people. Neither 
Was he aflifted in this amazing under- 
takings by afty perfon of power except 
the Duke of Buckingham* who Was woti 
by delufive ptomifes, never to be fulfilled* 
He was the ftep by which Richard 
mounted the throne, and then deftroyed. 
The fate of cvfcry branch of oppofitioa 

c was 



/ 
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was determined; the King was committed 
to prifon; ^Stanley was to be cut off, as if 
by an accidental blow; the two Bifhops 
feizcd and confined; Rivers, with the 
King's friends were folemnly murdered in 
the face of the fun ; Haftings, in a man- 
ner unknown in hiftory; and what was 
aftoniflbing, the people were mod unac- 
countably duped. One circumftance was 
much in Richard's favour, not one of the 
heads with which he contended was equal 
to his own. A bolder difplay of mafterly' 
talents, is no where met with. 

Richard being arrived at the regal feat, 
the ultimate of his wifhes, the pinacle 
of vanity, I ihall clofc this firft part of 
his life, which has been but little noticed 
by our hiftorians, with an account of his 
coronation; from George Buck. This 

was 
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Was the firft author who ever durft fpeak 
in favour of Richard* He feems to have 
written the King's life, or rather, his vindi* 
cation, about a century after the battle of 
Bofworth, and fays many weak things, and 
falfe, but more true* Provoked at Henry 
the Seventh, for his treatment of Sir John 
Buck, a near relation, taken at Bofworth, 
and beheaded with Catefby, at Leicefter, 
he takes a decided part againft him, and 
endeavours to exculpate Richard from every 
charge. If we cannot find the angel in his 
defcription of the King, we find the per-* 
fedtion of man. 

When the Duke of Buckingham addrefled 
Richard in the pretended name of the no- 
bility and Commons of England, to take 
the crown; he (hily accepted that which 
he moft ardently wilhed for, and replied 

e x with 
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Clarence, and his. This proves that C!*< 
rence had proceeded beyond his right; and 
the man who will take a little of another's, 
will take more if not prevented. Thus we 
find three brothers anxious to fill that throne 
which would hold but one. There was, 
however, nothing to fear from Clarence, 
he was too weak a man to carry any point.. 

In the wars between England and France, 
the French generally fpurred on the Scots 
to break through all treaties with the En- 
glish, and make inroads upon the marches. 
The French, Scots, and Welch, rarely quar- 
relled with each other, but if England differ- 
ed with any one of the three, the others, if 
able, were ready to aflift againft her. The 
Pi<fts wall, flands a lading monument of 
thofc barbarous ages; when even in times of 
peace, al} int?r?ourfe was prohibited be- 
tween 
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twcen the two nations. We cannot view 
this ftupendious work, without drawing 
a comparifon between ancient and modern 
civilization. , It was formerly death for 
9 man of either nation to pafs this abfurd 
bopndary, but now, that friendly intercourse 
is open which ought ever to fubfift between 
neighbouring beings of the fame fpecies. I 
have contemplated, while (landing upon the 
verge of Offa's dyke, that the ground on 
each fide was the fame; the country and prof- 
pe&s the fame, that the ad of moving 
the diflance of ten yards, could injure no 
man, nor make a difference in Situation, 
yet it was once lawful, had 1 pafled this 
fhort, and innocent fpace, to have knocked 
me on the head. As the ground is com* 
mon, every one has a right tp ufe it/ why 
then Should it be death to the man who 
fread$ it? The gentleft founds tljat one? 

pafled 
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pafled this fatal barrier were Dim Safntag, 
and Dim cum reag, but now, the refidents 
on either bank, live as intimately together, 
as in any part of the ifland; and I can tra- 
vel with as much* pleafure and fafety 
through Wales, and meet with as friendly 
a reception, as at home. I can view the 
grandeur of her mountains without any 
fear, except that of falling from them. 

"Whether a coat, or a peace, be flightly 
patched up, it will quickly come to pieces, 
Lewis and Edward foon difagreed, and the 
French King eafily prevailed upon James 
the Third, King of Scotland, to make a 
dcfcent upon the borders ; which he 
ravaged without mercy, before Edward 
could form an army. When a King is not 
prepared for battle, he attempts to negoci- 
atc. Arbitrators were chofen, by the 
2 French 
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French and Englifh for that purpofe. The 
Puke of Gloucefter was one, and after the 
tribal time of conferring, produced the 
peace of a day- Treaties between Princes 
continue, while it is their intereft. 

Edward having filenced his French anta- 
gonist, turned his eye towards Scotland; 
but the Scots had made fuch devaluations. 
that forage ^as not to be found to fub/ift m 
army in its march to the North. Richard 
therefore procured a cammiflkm frora the 
£rown, to purchafc 

2©Q0. qjiarters of Wheat 
lopo. do. of Barley 

ipoo do. . L of Rye 
iooo:do« . ftf . Oats 
ioqo do. of Muncora 

1000 do. Qf Beans, and 

IQOQ.dfta ., /tf.Peafe r 

4 . With 
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- Nearly all the rabiKty attended the King 
in this expedition, nwiy of tbero holding 
eftates by military tenure. By ao indenttirs 
of 1 474, which conveyed fereral iQrcUfaips 
to the Duke of Gloueefter, he w^s tq favq 
the King his brother* in the warsof Fra*K* 
and Noxmandy, and find at his own ex- 
pence, one. hundred and twenty men at 
arms, nineteen of which were to be Knights, 
and a thou fend archers- 

Edward raifed by .his frowns, hk frjiileSj 
and his kifles, the fineft army that had 
been feen in Epgland for foo>e timej we 
are not told their nqmber, but I judge near 
30,0^0, and led them in perfon to .France* 
Their rich dreffes and trappings, indicated 
pftentation ttiore than fighting. Whether 
Edwar4 mea^t any.thieg bpfkjee pa- 
rade, is uncertain,, for Burgundy, and ht 

quarrelled 
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quarrelled as foon as they met. The 
French King, terrified at Edward's gallant 
army, offered htm terms, which promoted 



an agreement. 



Some of the principle officers, with 
Gloucefter at their head, who wrfhed to 
profit by the war, loudly remonftrated 
again ft the peace. ** We have gamed no- 
" thing," fays the Duke «« for aff onr la- 
" boar and expence but {hame^ He after- 
wards paid a vifit to the King of France, 
who, knowing his great credit with his 
brother, treated him with the utmoft civi- 
lity. The unfullied army returned to Eng- 
land, with a lofs of reputation, but not of 

blood. 

» 

Richard being governof of the northern 
marches, his refidence was at SherifF-Hut- 

d 3 ton, 
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ton, in Yorkfliire, and fometitnes at Not- 
tingham caftlc. We have in the forr^er part 
of his life, beheld a war-like ch.ara&er, 
but in this we fhall contemplate an amiable 
one. The terror of hi6 name prevented 
northern inroads. ^11 w^s quiet during 
hi J adminiftration. Jle distributed juftice 
to thofe whp vyanted it, and civility tp all. 
By his moderation and probity, he concir 
liated the affedigns of the inhabitants. 
His credit rofe to that elevation, and (hone 
with tfyat fplendour, as npt tp fet for jnany 
years after his death, 

ftp had now gone through ^bout twenty- 
five years, without a fpot. 4 s & legifla- 
tot he rivalled the fages of antiquity^ as 3 
Warrior, even without the, affiftance of any 
J^avenly goddefs, he equalled the Trojan 
J]£rdes f Hacj fpme fufure Crimea been 

avoided 
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avoided, and, had not his character fallen 
into the hands of the Tudors, who multi- 
plied thofe crimes, and blew all up into mag* 
xiitude, he would have flood one of the firft 
' candidates for fame. 

Perhaps about this time 14755*.. we may 
fairly date the rife of his ambition, the 
time in which he firft raifed his ideas to 
royalty. He had been taught to rule ; was 
well qualified; power was bewitching; 
the crown had a dazzling luftre; he had 
ifluc, and he wiflhed to fix it in his family. 
The unhappy difference between Edward 
and his brother Clarence, gave Richard 
the firft opening. There is too much 
jreafon to think he artfully fomented the 
quarrel. But this point, like that of 
fixing upon the perpetrator of a private 
jpvirdcr, may be believed eafier th*n proved. 

d 4 Thus 
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Thus much is evident, Clarence's &tflt# 
were rather foolifji than vicious. He fcacf 
Committed no crime worthy of death. Ed- 
ward WaS ftrbflgly perfuad^d to cut him off, 
tut did not want much perfuafions to have 
laved him, We are not only to blame if 
We commit a crime, but even if we do not 
prevent one, when in our power. Rich* 
ard flood high with his fovereigrt, H$ 
might, h^ve been gratified with any fa* 
your for aflcing. One toohd would haye 
faved Clarence. Jle did nof utter thaf 
word* 

Clarence left two innocent orphans* 
An aft of attainder immediately parted, to 
corrupt their blood, a4ld fei?e their pro- 
perty. This unjuft a6l could r\ot originate 
from Edward j he had nothing to fear from 
younger branches $ nay, they tpight rather 

be 
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fed future fupports to his family. It could 
not originate from the two houfes j they 
were no more than fpaniels who fetched 
jind carried at the command of the crown. 
Jlichard muft have been the author, becaufe 
po man living could derive the leaft benefit 
but himfelf; bcfides, it was part of a con- 
fident plan, There were two families be- 
tween him and a fceptre, thofe of his two 
brothers } He had now difpofed of one, 

Clarence, no doubt, had entertained 
fome diftant hopes of a crown j this appears 
/rom two incidents ; his bluftering words, 
tending to baftardize his brother, which 
could only be meant to make a way for 
himfelf * and, his agreement with the Lan- 
caftrian party, when he left Edward to 
join them. Henry the Sixth, and his ifTue, 
Were to fway the fceptre, and upon failure, 

Clarence 
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Clarence, and his. This proves that Cla* 
rence had proceeded beyond his right; and 
the man who will take a little of another's, 
will take more if not prevented. Thus we 
find three brothers anxious to fill that throne 
which would hold but one. There was, 
however, nothing to fear from Clarence, , 
he was too weak a man to carry any point.. 

In the wars between England and France, 
the French generally fpurred on the Scots 
to break through all treaties with the En- 
glish, and make inroads upon the marches. 
The French, Scots, and Welch, rarely quar- 
relled with each other, but if England differ- 
ed with any one of the three, the others, if 
able, were ready to aflift againft her. The 
Pi&s wall, flands a lading monument of 
thofc barbarous ages; when even in times of 
peace, al} int?r?ourfe was prohibited be- 

tw«ett 
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twccn the two nations. We cannot view 
this ftupendious work, without drawing 
a comparifon between ancient and modern 
civilization. , It was formerly death for 
9 man of either nation to pafs this abfurd 
bopndary, but now, that friendly intercourse 
is open which ought ever to fubfift between 
neighbouring beings of the fame fpecies. I 
have contemplated, while (landing upon the 
verge of OfFa's dyke, that the ground on 
each fide was the fame; the country and prof- 
peds the fame, that the ad of moving 
the diftance of ten yards, could injure no 
man, nor make a difference in fituation, 
yet it was once lawful, had I pafled this 
fhort, and innocent fpace, to have knocked 
me on the head. As the ground is com* 
mon, every one has a right tp ufe it/ why 
then ihould it be death to the man who 
treads it? The gentleft fqtjnds that one? 

pafled 
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pafled this fatal barrier were Dim Safneag, 
and Dim cum reag, but now, the refidents 
on either bank, live as intimately together, 
as in any part of the ifland; and I can tra- 
vel with as much" pleafure and fafety 
through Wales, and meet with as friendly 
a reception, as at home. I can view the 
grandeur of her mountains without any 
fear, except that of falling from them. 

" Whether a Coat, or a peace, be flightly 
patched up, it will quickly come to pieces, 
Lewis and Edward foon difagreed, and the 
French King eafily prevailed upon James 
the Third, King of Scotland, to make a 
dcfcent upon the borders ; which he 
ravaged without mercy, before Edward 
could form an army. When a King is not 
prepared for battle, he attempts to negoci- 
atc. Arbitrators were chofen, by the 
2 French 
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French and Englifh for that purpofe. The 
Duke of Gloucefter was one, and after the 
ofaal time of conferring, produced the 
peace of a day- Treaties between Princes 
continue, while it is their intereft. 

Edward having filenced his French anta- 
gonist, turned his eye towards Scotland; 
but the Scots had made fuch devaluations, 
that forage ^as not to be found to fub/ift an 
army in its march to the North. Richard 
therefore procured a commiffion frora the 
Crown, to pjurchafc 

2©Q0. qjiarters of Wheat 
lopo. do. . of Barley 
ipoo do*. : of Rye 
iooo* do« . ftf . Oats 
1000 do. of Muncora 

1000 do. 9f Beans, and 

. .. With 
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With this fupply he replenished the 
marches for the reception of the military. 
Nor did Richard make any private emolu- 
ment by this (late purchafe? Royalty was 
what he coveted, not money. But his de- 
pendants knew how to reap the profits of 
the contract. 

Scotland was in confufion. Her King 
was weak, and the people diffetisfied. He 
had two brothers. One he had bled to 
death, the other imprifoned. The Jiving 
brother, Alexander, efcaped from confine- 
ment, and fled to England, under the pro- 
tection of Edward. Thefe two entered 
into a treaty for which they both deferved 
punifhment. Edward was to difpoflefs 
James of the throne; and place Alexander 
upon it, who was to do homage for his 
kingdom, to Edward ; to break the trace 

with 
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with Lewis, and enter into one with the 
King of England again ft him; to divorce 
his wife, and marry Edward's daughter; 
though already engaged to the Prince of 
Scotland, his nephew; but if the church 
would not grant a divorce, his fon was to 
marry her. The King's daughter was a 
forward girl, was early ripe fpt a hufband, 
and longed for one, as foon as ripe. Her 
fortune, which was 20,000 marks, had, 
in part, been paid by Edward's bungling 
minifters, and the Scots valued the money 
more than the lady. 

; Edward having railed an army confiding 
•f 23,000 men, gave the command to the. 
Puke of Gloucefter, who began his inarch, 
in May 1482, accompanied by Alexander, 
who aflumed the title of King. In July 
they reached Alnwick. By flow marches they 

arrived 
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arrived in Scotland and began to lay w4£te 
the country, there being no army to oppojfe 
them* Richard took Edinburgh, and fent 
to inform James, " if he did not fulfil bis 
" engagements with England, he would dc~ 
€i ftroy the whole kingdom. " The no- 
bility of Scotland affembled, ratified the 
treaty afrefti, and delivered up Berwick) 
when Gloucefter with his army returned to 
England* -Nothing memorable happe&sd 
to Richard during the rqfidue of h*B 
^br<&her'$; fpigp, which was only a few 
months. 

The death of Edward the Fourth, opened 
rft new, and extraordinary fcene, in which 
t Rieh«rd (hewed himfelf a moft accomV 
jpiiflaci^and- wicked aftor. There is not ia 
the whole hiftory of the Englifh Kings, 
\a fimilar inflance of a prince forming a 
i- defign 
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(fefign upon the crown, laying fo able^ and 
defcp a fcheme, iii Which were, fo man/ 
obftacks; fdrmoiintlng them all, and gain* 
ing the beloved objedt in eight wfeeks ! 
tThefe obftacles would hate appeared infur- 
tnountable to any eye bat Richard's. He 
had to overcdme Rivers and Grayj with 
all their adherents, who were powerful, 
*nd in pofleffion of the fovcreignj the 
potent friends df Edward's family* as 
Derby, rfaftings* York, Ely, &c. but 
tvhat was Angular, he had the mod 
powerful of all, the people. Neither 
Was he aflifted in this amazing under- 
takings by any perfon of power except 
the Duke of Buckingham, who was won 
by dclufive pfomifes, never to be fulfilled. 
He was the ftep by which Richard 
mounted the throne, and then destroyed. 
The fate of evefy branch of oppofitioa 

c was 



/ 
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was determined; the King was committed 
to prifon ; ^Stanley was to be cut off, as if 
by an accidental blow; the two Bifhops 
feized and confined; Rivers, with the 
King's friends were folemnly murdered in 
the face of the fun ; Haftings, in a man- 
ner unknown in hiftory; and what was 
aftonifhing, the people were mod unac- 
countably duped. One circumftancc was 
much in Richard's favour, not one of the 
heads with which he contended was equal 
to his own* A bolder difplay of mafterly' 
talents, is no where met with. 

Richard being arrived at the regal feat, 
the ultimate of his wi flies, the pinacle 
of vanity, I fhall clofe this firft part of 
his life, which has been but little noticed 
by our hiftorians, with an account of his 
coronation; from George Buck. This 
. ' .. was 
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was the firft author who ever durft fpeak 
in favour of Richard* He fecms to have 
written the King's life, or rather, his vindi- 
cation, about a century after the battle of 
Bofworth, and fays many weak things, and 
falfe, but more true. Provoked at Henry 
the Seventh, for his treatment of Sir John 
Buck, a near relation, taken at Bofworth, 
and beheaded with Catefby, at Leicefter, 
he takes a decided part againft him, and 
endeavours to exculpate Richard from every 
charge* If we cannot find the angel in his 
defcription of the King, we find the per-* 
fe&ion of man. 

When the Duke of Buckingham addreffed 
Richard in the pretended name of the no- 
bility and Commons of England, to take 
the crown; he fhily accepted that which 
he moft ardently wiflied for, and replied 

c % with 
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Clarence, and his. This proves that CU* 
rence had proceeded beyond his right; and 
the man who will take a little of another's, 
will take more if not prevented. Thus wc 
find three brothers anxious to fill that throne 
which would hold but one. There was, 
however, nothing to fear from Clarence, . 
he was too weak a man to carry any point.. 

In the wars between England and France, 
the French generally fpurred on the Scots 
to break through all treaties with the En- 
glish, and make inroads upon the marches. 
The French, Scots, and Welch, rarely quar- 
relled with each other, but if Englan4 differ- 
ed with any one of the three, the others, if 
able, were ready to aflift againfi: her. The 
!Pi<fts wall, ftands a lading monument of 
thofc barbarous ages; when even in times of 
peace, alj int?rcourfe was prohibited be- 

tw*ett 
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twccn the two nations. We cannot view 
this ftupendious work, without drawing 
a com pari fon between ancient and modern 
civilization. , It was formerly death for 
9 man of either nation to pafs this abfurd 
boqndary, but now, that friendly intercourfe 
is open which ought ever to fubfifl: between 
neighbouring beings of the fame fpecies. I 
have contemplated, while (landing upon the 
verge of Offa's dyke, that the ground on 
each fide was the fame; the country and prof- 
peds the fame, that the aft of moving 
the diftance of ten yards, could injure no 
man, nor make a difference in fituation, 
yet it was once lawful, had 1 pafled this 
ihort, and innocent fpace, to have knocked 
me on the head. As the ground is com- 
mon, every one has a right to ufe it/ why 
then fliould it be death to the man who 
treads it? The gentleft fotjnds tljat one? 

pafled 
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pafled this fatal barrier were Dim Safneag, 
and Dim cum reag 9 but now, the refidents 
on either bank, live as intimately together, 
as in any part of the ifland; and I can tra- 
vel with as much" pleafure and fafety 
through Wales, and meet with as friendly 
a reception, as at home. I can view the 
grandeur of her mountains without any 
fear, except that of falling from them. 

"Whether a coat, or a peace, be flightly 
patched up, it will quickly come to pieces, 
Lewis and Edward foon difagreed, and the 
French King eafily prevailed upon James 
the Third, King of Scotland, to make a 
defcent upon the borders ; which he 
ravaged without mercy, before Edward 
could form an army. When a King is not 
prepared for battle, he attempts to negoti- 
ate* Arbitrators were chofen, by the 
2 French 
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French and Englifh for that purpofe. The 
Puke of Gloucefter was one, and after the 
ufttal time of conferring, produced the 
peace of a day. Treaties between Princes 
continue, while it is their intereft. 

Edward having filenced his French anta- 
gonist, turned his eye towards Scotland; 
but the Scots had made fuch devaluations. 
that forage igas not to be found to fub/lft an 
army in its march to the North. Richard 
therefore procured a commiffion frona (he 
Crown, to purchafe 

2000. quarters of Wheat 
lopo. do. , of Barley 
ipoo do. : of Rye 
iooo # do. . <*f . Oats 
looo do. of Muncorn 

1000 do, <?f Beans, and 

. . With 
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With this fupply he rcpleni/hed the 
marches for the reception of the military. 
Nor did Richard make any private emolu- 
ment by this date purchafe* Royalty was 
what he coveted, not money. But his de- 
pendants knew how to reap the profits of 
the contrad:. 

Scotland was in confufion. Her Kifig 
was weak, and the people difljatisfied. He 
had two brothers. One he had bled to 
death, the other imprifoned. The living 
brother, Alexander, efcaped from confine- 
ment, and fled to England, under the pro- 
tection of Edward. Thefe two entered 
into a treaty for which they both defcrved 
punifhment. Edward was to difpoffefs 
James of the throne; and place Alexander 
upon it, who was to do homage for his 
kingdom, to Edward; to brcsric the truce 

witfc 
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with Lewis, and enter into one with the 
King of England again ft him; to divorce 
his wife, and marry Edward's daughter; 
though already engaged to the Prince of 
Scotland, his nephew; but if the church 
would not grant a divorce, his fon was to 
marry her. The King's daughter was a 
forward girl, was early ripe for a hufband, 
and longed for one, as foon as ripe. Her 
fortune, which was 20,000 marks, had, 
in part, been paid by Edward's bungling 
minifters, and the Scots valued the money 
more than the lady. 

; Edward having raifed an army confiding 
•f 23,000 men, gave the command to the. 
Puke of Gloucefter, who began his march, 
in May 1482, accompanied by Alexander, 
who aflumcd the title of King. In July 
they reached Alnwick. By flow marches they 

arrivc4 
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arrived in Scotland and began to lay w4&8 
the country, there being no army to oppoife 
them. Richard took Edinburgh, and fent 
to inform James, " if he did not fulfil bis 
€€ engagements with England, he would dc~ 
€i ftroy the whole kingdom." The no- 
bility of Scotland affembled, ratified the 
treaty afrefti, and delivered up Berwick* 
when Gloucefter with his army returned to 
England* Nothing memorable happe&sd 
to Richard during the refidue . of his 
^brQther's; feign, which was only a feiV 
months. 

The death of Edward the Fourth, opeped 
hgl new, and extraordinary fcene, in whicfc 
f Rieh«fd (hewed himfelf a moft acconir 
jpiiflaed^aAd- wicked adtor. There is not ia 
the whole hiftory of the Englifh Kings, 
\a fimilar inflance of a prince forming a 
i- defign 
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defign upon the crown, laying fo able; and 
detp a fcheme, irt Which were, fo man/ 
tobftacks; fdrmoiinting them all, and gain- 
ing the beloved objedt in eight wfeeks! 
tThefe obftacles would have; appeared infur- 
tnotmtable to siny eye bat Richard's, tit 
had to overcdme Risers and Gray^ with 
all their adherents, who were powerful, 
*nd in pofleffion of the fovereignj the 
potent friends df Edward's family* as 
Derby, Haftings* York, Ely, &c. but 
trhat was lingular, he had the mod 
powerful of all, the people. Neither 
Was he affifted in this amazing under- 
takings by any perfon of power except 
the Duke of Buckingham* who was wofc 
/by delufive ptomifes, never to be fulfilled. 
He was the ftep by which Richard 
mounted the throne, and then destroyed. 
The fate of every branch of oppofitioa 

c was 
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was determined; the King was committed 
to prifon; ^Stanley was to be cut off, as if 
by an accidental blow; the two Bifhops 
feized and confined; Rivers, with the 
King's friends were folemnly murdered in 
the face of the fun ; Haftings, in a man- 
ner unknown in hiftory; and what was 
aftonifhing, the people were mod unac- 
countably duped. One circumftancc was 
much in Richard's favour, not one of the 
heads with which he contended was equal 
to his own. A bolder difplay of maftcrly' 
talents, is no where met with. 

Richard being arrived at the regal feat, 
the ultimate of his wi flies, the pinacle 
of vanity, I fhall clofe this firft part of 
his life, which has been but little noticed 
by our hiftorians, with an account of his 
coronation; from George Buck. This 
. ' .. was 
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was the firft author who ever durft fpeak 
in favour of Richard* He fecms to have 
written the King's life, or rather, his vindi* 
cation, about a century after the battle of 
Bof worth, and fays many weak things, and 
falfe, but more true* Provoked at Henry 
the Seventh, for his treatment of Sir John 
Buck, a near relation, taken at Bofworth, 
and beheaded with Catefey* at Leicefter, 
he takes a decided part againft him, and 
endeavours to exculpate Richard from every 
charge* If we cannot find the angel in his 
defcription of the King, we find the per-* 
fc&ion of man. 

When the Duke of Buckingham addreffed 
Richard in the pretended name of the no- 
bility and Commons of England, to take 
the crown; he fhily accepted that which 
he moft ardently wifhed for, and replied 

ex with 



4€ 
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with a fcrious face, u As they were deter* 
" mined to make him a King, he was refolved 
44 to make himfelf a good one, and defircd 
** to live no longer then while he endea* 
voured to promote the prosperity of the 
kingdom. " Upon this Buckingham and 
his followers cried out Godjave King Rich* 
ard. A difcerning fpe&ator mud have 
fmiled at the farce. 

Buckingham, to ferve his matter, of 
rather himfelf, procured a few addrefles, 
wherein particular care was taken to hint at 
the baftardy of Edward's children, and the 
attainter of Clarence's. Thefe were deli* 
f^red to the Lords, aflembled in Weftmin- 
fter-hall, June 26, 1483. Richard fitting 
among them in a marble chair, or rather 
upon the celebrated coronation ftone, yet 
prefcrved in St. Edward's chapel. He was 

then 
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' then declared King, and the next day pro- 
claimed. After which he rode in great 
pomp from London to Weitminiler, and 
placing himfelf in the royal feat, gave a 
charge to the judges, in a religious ftrain, 
to adminifter juftice. He then approached 
the abbey, and was met at the door by the 
monks, in proceflion, when the Abbot de- 
livered into his hand, the fceptre of St. 
Edward, In this manner, he afccnded to 
3t# Edward's chapel, and made an offering 
*t the fhrine, while the Monks fung Te 
Deum. He afterwards returned in procef- 
lion to his palace in London, 

The man who is fond of power, is fond 
of parade; this was Richard's cafe, or why 
did he travel from Nottingham to Bof- 
worth Field with his crown upon his head ? 
which, by the way, tends to prove a point 
* 3 ton| 
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long difputed, that he was not that mif- 
ihapen monftcr he is reprefented. He 
Who is ill-made would rather hide than, 
publish his deformity, and nothing makes 
4 man more cpnfpicuous than a crown# 

July 4, he went with his Queen by t 

water, to the Tower, where they flept that 

night, and the next day, the fifth, he rods' 

t 
with his fon from the Tower, through th* 

city to Wcftminfter, in the higheft degree 

pf fplendour, attended by three Dukes, all 

that England could boaft, for Dukes were 

not then plentiful* nine Earls, twenty* 

two Vifcounts and Barons, eighty Knights, 

with an innumerable company of 'Squires, 

and all the officers of the crown, who were 

to ferve at the coronation. This often ta-» 

tjous parade, was defigncd to gratify Rich-* 

3rd, and amufe the people, for nothing 

was 
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was tranfadtcd except conferring honours. 
The Duke of Buckingham was called the 
glory of the day f for he out-fhone the whole 
company in the richnefs of his attire. His 
horfe, and himfelf were drefled in a fuit 
of blue velvet, embroidered with gold, in 
imitation of fire, which feemcdeven to kindly 
and flame in the fun. The rich trappings 
hung to the ground, and, being furnifhed 
with gold taflels, were fupported, like a paul, 
by footmen in the moft coftly drefies. Hi$ 
horfe, in this gaudy proceffion, was taugh$ 
to be as proud as his rider. 

This grand cavalcade arriving at Weft* 
minfter-hall, Richard created his fon f 
, Prince of Wales ; inverted John Lord Ho- 
ward with the Garter, and created him Duk* 
of Norfolk; this honour was faid to b? 
conferred becaufe he was defcended from 

e 4 Edward 
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With this fupply he replenished the 
marches for the reception of the military. 
Nor did Richard make any private emolu- 
ment by this date purchafe? Royalty was 
what he coveted, not money. But his de- 
pendants knew how to reap the profits of 
the contract. 

Scotland was in confufion. Her King 
was weak, and the people diffetisfied. He 
had two brothers. One he had bled to 
death, the other imprifoned. The Jiving 
brother, Alexander, efcaped from confine- 
ment, and fled to England, under the pro- 
tection of Edward. Thefe two entered 
into a treaty for which they both defcrved 
punifihment. Edward was to difpoftefs 
James of the throne; and place Alexander 
upon it, who was to do homage for his 
kingdom, to Edward; to bre^Jt the truce 
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with Lewis, and enter into one with the 
King of England againft him; to divorce 
his wife, and marry Edward's daughter; 
though already engaged to the Prince of 
Scotland, his nephew; but if the church 
would not grant a divorce, his fon was to. 
marry her. The King's daughter was a 
forward girl, was early ripe for a hulband, 
and longed for one, as foon as ripe. Her 
fortune, which was 20,000 marks, had, 
in part, been paid by Edward's bungling 
minifters, and the Scots valued the money 
more than the lady. 

; Edward having raifed an army confiding 
•f 23,000 men, gave the command to the. 
Puke of Gloucefter, who began his march, 
in May 1482, accompanied by Alexander, 
who aflumed the title of King. In July 
they reached Alnwick. By flow marches they 

arrived 
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arrived in Scotland and began to lay W4&3 
the country, there being no army to oppojfe 
them. Richard took Edinburgh, and fent 
to inform James, " if he did not fulfil bis 
" engagements with England, he vrould de- 
€i ftroy the whole kingdom." The no* 
bility of Scotland aflembled, ratified the 
treaty afrefh, and delivered up Berwick* 
when Gloucefter with his army returned to 
England* -Nothing memorable happened 
to Richard during the refidue of his 
^ferQt&ec's fpigP# which was only a few 
months. 

The death of Edward the Fourth, opened 
& &ew, apd extraordinary fcene, ia wbieil 
t Riehnfd Chewed himfelf a moft acconk 
^iflaed^aftd- wicked adtor. There is not ift 
the* whole hiftory of the Englifli Kings, 
%a fimilar in (lance of a prince forming a 
i- defign 



dfcfign upon the crown, hying fo able; and 
defcp a fcheme, iti Which were, fo man/ 
tobftacfes ; fdrmouritlrtg them all, and gain- 
ing the beloved objeft Id eight wfeeks! 
^Thefe obftacles would have appeared infur- 
tnoun table to any eye but Richard's. Hft 
had to ovefedme Rivers and Gray^ with 
*11 their adherents, who were powerful, 
fcnd in poffeffion of the fovereignj the 
poterit friends df Edward's family* 'as 
Derby, Haftings* York, Ely, &c. but 
♦rhat was lingular, he had the moft 
powerful of all, the people. Neither 
Was he aflifted in this amazing under- 
taking* by any perfon of power except 
the Bukeof Buckingham, who was won 
,-by delufive promifes, never to be fulfilled. 
He was the ftep by which Richard 
mounted the throne, and then deftroyed. 
The fate of cvefy branch of oppofitioa 

c was 
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was determined; the King was committed 
to prifon; ^Stanley was to be cut off, as if 
by an accidental blow; the two Bifhops 
feizcd and confined; Rivers, with the 
King's friends were folemnly murdered ia 
the face of the fun ; Haftings, in a man- 
ner unknown in hiftory; and what was 
aftonilhing, the people were mod unac- 
countably duped. One circumftance was 
much in Richard's favour, not one of the 
heads with which he contended was equal 
to his own. A bolder difplay of mafterly' 
talents, is no where met with. 

Richard being arrived at the regal feat, 
the ultimate of his wi flics, the pinacle ' 
of vanity, I {hall clofe this firft part of 
his life, which has been but little noticed 
by our hiftorians, with an account of his 
coronation; from George Buck. This 

was 
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was the firft author who ever durft fpeak 
in favour of Richard ♦ He fecms to have 
written the King's life, or rather, his vindi* 
cation, about a century after the battle of 
Bofworth, and fays many weak things, and 
falfe, but more true* Provoked at Henry 
the Seventh, for his treatment of Sir John 
Buck, a near relation, taken at Bofworth* 
and beheaded with Catefby, at Leicefter, 
he takes a decided part againft him, and 
endeavours to exculpate Richard from every 
charge* If we cannot find the angel in his 
defcription of the King, we find the per-* 
fedion of man. 

When the Duke of Buckingham addreffed 
Richard in the pretended name of the no-* 
bility and Commons of England, to take 
the crown 3 he fhily accepted that which 
he moil ardently wifhed for, and replied 

ex with 
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with a fcrious face, u As they were dtter* 
" mined to make him a King, he was rcfolved 
44 to make himfelf a good one, and defircd 
*' to live no longer then while he endea* 
fc voured to promote the prosperity of the 
" kingdom." Upon this Buckingham and 
his followers cried out Godjave King Rich* 
ard. A difcerning fpe&ator mud have 
fmiled at the farce. 

Buckingham, to ferve his matter, of 
rather himfelf, procured a few addrefles, 
wherein particular care was taken to hint at 
the baftardy of Edward's children, and the 
attainter of Clarence's. Thefe were deli- 
tqred to the Lords, aflemblcd in Weftmin- 
fter-hall, June 26, 1483. Richard fitting 
among them in a marble chair, or rather 
upon the celebrated coronation ftone, yet 
preferved in St* Edward's chapel. He was 

then 
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theft declared King, and the next day pro- 
claimed. After which he rode in great 
pomp from London to Weitminiler, and 
placing himfelf in the royal feat, gave a 
charge to the judges, in a religious ftrain, 
to adminifter juftice. He then approached 
the abbey, and was met at the door by the 
monks, in proceflion, when the Abbot de- 
livered into his hand, the fceptre of St. 
Edward, In this manner, he afcended to 
3t# Edward's chapel, and made an offering 
$t the fhrine, while the Monks fung Te 
Deum. He afterwards returned in procef- 
lion to his palace in London, 

The man who is fond of power, is fond 
of parade; this was Richard's cafe, or why 
did he travel from Nottingham to Bof- 
worth Field with his crown upon his head ? 
which, by the way, tends to prove a point 
* 3 long 
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long difputed, that he was not that mif- 
ihapen mpnfter he is reprefented. He 
who is ili-made would rather bide than 
publish his deformity, and nothing makes 
3 man more cpnfpicuous than a crown# 

July 4, he went with his Queen by 

water, to the Tower, where they flept that 

night, and the next day, the fifth, he rods* 

t 
with his fon from the Tower, through th* 

city to Wcftminfter, in the higheft degree 

pf fplendour, attended by three Dukes, all 

that England could boaft, for Dukes were 

not then plentiful* nine Earls, twenty* 

two Vifcounts and Barons, eighty Knights, 

with an innumerable company of 'Squires, 

and all the officers of the crown, who were 

to ferve at the coronation, This oftenta* 

tjous parade, was defigncd to gratify Rich-* 

3rd, and amufe the people, for nothing 

was 
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was tranfadtcd except conferring honours. 
The Duke of Buckingham was called the 
glory of the day, for he out-fhone the whole 
company in the richnefs of his attire. His 
horfe, and himfelf were drefled in a fuit 
of blue velvet, embroidered with gold, in 
imitation of fire, which feemedeven to kindle;, 
and flame in the fun. The rich trappings 
hung to the ground, and, being furnifhe4 
with gold taflels, were fupported, like a paul, 
by footmen in the moft coftly drefies. Hi$ 
horfe, in this gaudy proceflion, was taugh$ 
to be as proud as his rider. 

This grand cavalcade arriving at Weft* 
jninfter-hall, Richard created his fon f 
, Prince of Wales; inverted John Lord Ho- 
ward with the Garter, and created him Dukff 
of Norfolk; this honour was faid to b? 
conferred becaufe he was defcended from 

e 4 Edward 
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Edward the Firft, tntf realty becaufe h* 
Vas a firm friend to Richard. He alf<j 
piade him Earl M^rff^ll <of England and 
J^igh Admiral f 

Thomas Howard, his eldeft fon, was 
created Earl of Surry, knight of the Oar* 
ter, and, i&rhat is very remarkable, high 
ponftable of England for the day of the 
(coronation pply, and at the ftoje time hfe 
created jthe puke of Buckingham ? high 
conftabfe for life, which he claimed by in* 
heritance. This trifling defe<ffc ii} etiquette 
feemingly of qo moment, was probably 
the caufp of overturning a kingdom, by giv- 
ing Buckingham the firft umbrage, caufing 
his reyolt, and raifing that tempeft which 
beat down the white fofe. The proud 
fpirit of Buckingham could not forgive 
toeing denied figuring away ? in that import- 
i apt 
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tot office, upoh the moft aufpicious day* 
perhaps in his whole life, and being can* 
depined to bear the train of a man, whom 
be hfltd really created a King! Though "he 
yvas made high ftpward for the coronation) 
yet, while another wjs carrying a fceptre* 
% Iword, or a crown, before Majefty, he 
piuft be configned to the hn ruble office of 
folfowinfr and holding the train. , The fud- 
den difguft which fei^cd him, points tpthi$ 
as the fjrft caufe. 

The King created William Lord Barklejr, 
Pari of Nottingham; Francis Lovell, Vif- 
count Lovell, and Lord Chamberlain. 
J^ord Stanley was reftored, and made ftew* 
ard of the houfhold, Thomas Rotherham, 
Cardinal, and Archbifhop of York, who 
had been committed for delivering the Great 
JSeal to King Edward's widow, was enlarged 

and v 
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and received into favour by the politic 

Richard, who was fenfible of his power* 

The King now revived the ancient order 
pf the Bath, that he might multiply favours 
to gratify his friends, and dubbed Edward 
de la Pool, fon to the Duke of Suffolk, his 
pwn nephew, 

George Gray fon to the Earl of Kent 
A William Zouch, fon to the Lord Zouch 

Henry Neville, fon to Lord Abergavenny 

Chriftopher Willoughby 

Henry Bainton 

Thomas B alien 

William Say 

William Enderby 

Thomas de Vernon 

Lord William Barkley 

Thomas Arundel 

Gervis de Clifton 

Edmund 
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* Edmund Beddingfield 
Thomas Lucknor 
William Barkley of Weley.Caftle in 

the vicinity of Birmingham 
John Brown, and 

Another Gentleman of the n£me of 
Barkley. 
. Severai , of the above knights fought 
*fterward$ for Richard, 4t Bofworth-field. 

And now arrived the moft happy day 
in Richard's life, July 6, 14JJ3, a .day far 
furpaffing even thofc in. which he loft his 
brothers, won a bride, or the battles of 
Barnet and Tewkclbury. The Bifliop of 
Rochefter led the van of a grand procef- 
fion, from the Tower to Weftminfter, bear- 
ing the crofs ; the Cardinal, and the Earl 
qf Huntington followed with the gilt fpurs$ 
then the Earl of Bedford, with St. Ed* 

ward's 
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ward's fiaffj after them the Earl of Norths 
umberland, with a naked ftvord without 
It point, the emblem of mercy; Lord 
Stanley, with a mace, fignifying govern- 
ment; the Earl of Kent on the right, and 
Lord Lovell on the left, each bearing a 
fword with a point, emblems of Juftice; 
next, the Duke of Suffolk, who had mar- 
ried Richard's lifter, with the fceptref 
the Earl of Lincoln, fon to Suffolk, with 
the ball and crofs : the Earl of Surry as 
high conftable of England, with the fword 
of ftate, in a rich fcabbard ; the Duke of 
Norfolk, his father, on his right, with the 
imperial crown : then followed the King 
m a fur-coat and robe of purple, under a 
canopy borne by the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, the Bifhop of Durham on his 
right, and the Bifhop of Bath on his left; 
his train, as abave, fupported by Bucking- 

' ham, 
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tarn, holding a white ftaff as High Stew- 
ard of England, but no mention is mad© 
this day of his drefs; which is a further 
evidence that rancour, from difappointment, 
entered his heart the preceding day. 

Then the Queen and her attendentsj 
firft an Earl, with the principle fceptre* 
Vifcount Leflie bearing another, with the 
dove; the Earl of Wiltfhire, with the 
crown } then the Queen, in robes like 
thofe of the King, between two Bifliops, 
under a canopy like his, and borne by 
the Barons : on her head was a coro- 
net, fet with diamonds ; her train was 
fupported by the countefs of Richmond, 
toother to Henry the Seventh, jfol- 
lowed by the King's fitter, the Duchefs of 
Suffolk, attended by the Baronelfes, and 
other ladies. 

5 The 
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The whole proceflion entered the weft 
door of the Abbey* The King and Queen 
only were feated, and the choir fung: then 
they afcended to the altar, changed their 
robes, and put on others that were open or 
flit in various places, to facilitate the idle 
practice of anointing, which was per- 
formed : after this they retreated, and 
put on cloth of gold, and returned to their 
feats. The Cardinal Archbifhop, affifted 
by other Bifhops, proceeded to the remain- 
der of the ceremony, by putting the fceptre 
into the King's left hand, the globe into his 
right, and the imperial crown upon bis head 4 
The Queen's fceptre was put into her right 
hand, that with the dove, into her left. 
On each fide the King flood a Duke, before 
him f the Earl of Surry, with his fword of 
ftdte. On each fide the Qjieen, a Bifhop, 
and in front, a lady kneeling. The Car- 
dinal 
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dinal then faid mafs, and gave the blcfling. 
The King and Queen jointly received the 
Sacrament, at the high altar. Approach- 
ed St. Edward's fhrine, the King offered 
up his crown, originally belonging to 
the Saint, and putting on another, re- 
turned in the fame ftatc into Weftmin- 
fter-hall, and afterwards retired for a fmall 
fpace. 

In the intrim came in the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as Earl Marfhall, fuperbly mounted, 
and covered with cloth of gold to the 
ground, to difperfe the croud in the hall. 

The coronation being ended, the King 
and Queen, about four, fet down to dinner 
in the middle of the hall. The Queen on 
his left, attended by two Counteflesi Oh 
his right fat the Cardinal Archbishop, The 

ladies 
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ladies were placed at a long tabic in i1\6 
ttiiddle of the hall, near the King's. The 
Lord Chancellor aftd the nobles at another: 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, with 
Knights, and gentlemen at others.* 

Whcfh- the Company wertf feated, came 
again the Duke <^f Norfolk as Earl MaHhally 
the Earl of Surry High Conftable, Stanie/ 
Lord Steward, Sir William Hoptoft Lord 
Treafuref of the Houfliold, and Sir Tho- 
mas Percy,* Comptroller, all on foot, and 
ierved the King's table with one difh of 
gold, and another of filvcr. The Queta 
was ferved in gilt veflels, and the Cardinal 
in filvcf diflhes* 

* During the fecond cotfrfe, Sir Robert 
Dymock, the King's champion entered, 
mounted and capar ifoned with all the orna- 
ments 



meats of his office, and proclaimed, " Wfep- 
"«ver Quill fay King R^wi the TMk4 
€% was not lawfully King, he would fight 
* him at all hazards /' and, to ratify the 
engagement, threw down his gauntlet, 
then the hall refounded King Richard? God 
favt King Richard. He repeated his chal- 
bnge thrice, when an officer of the cellar 
brought a gilded cup filled With wine, 
which he drank and carried away the vef- 
fel, as his ancient fee. This cuftom claims 
its origin from the conqueft. Manmioijt 
was a powerful Baron, and came over with 
William, frorr> whom he received many 
grants, among others, the manor of Scrivie^ 
by, in Lincolnshire, to be held by grand 
ferjeantry; that at every coronation, he or 
his fucpefibrs, ihould, as champions, give 
a challenge at the King's table, and figb£ 
any man who ihould deny his title. The 

f ' lordfhip 
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lord/hip and the office, continued in the 
Marmions about 300 years, till the extinc- 
tion of the male line. Coheirs were left; 
one of them marrying a Dymock, carried 
both the manor and the office into his fami- 
ly, where they yet remain. Whatever may 
be the champion's feelings, in this magna- 
nimous challange, he is as fafe on a coro- 
nation day, as on any other. If he was 
ever in danger, it muft have been in chal- 
langing Richard's title, for no King pro-r 
ducedaworfe. But if fear feizes him in this 
tremendous undertaking, he has this com- 
fort, that he hides it under a cumberous 
helmet. 

1 
The Heralds then approached, and after 

pronouncing the word Largejfe three times, 
departed. When the Lord Mayor of Lon* 
(Jon entered, as Lord chief Butler of Eng- 
land 
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land for that day, by ancient prescription, 
attend by the Sheriffs, and ferved the royal 
pair with fweet wines; each receiving a 
gold cup with a cover as a perquifite. By 
this time, night being far advanced, the 
company departed, and Richard bid adieu 
to the happieft day he muft ever behold. 

If we examine Richard's character, as it 
then flood with the world, now in his 
thirtieth year, we fhall find in many in- 
ftances, it appeared in an amiable light* 
Wherever he refided, he won the inhabitants. 
His munificence was great; Lord Bacon 
fays u beyond his power." His matrimo- 
nial difpute with Clarence, terminated to 
his honour. As a fubje&, and a brother, 
he behaved to his Sovereign without re- 
proach. Viewed in a martial light, he 
Hood one of the firft of the age. An heroic 

Character 
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character is peculiarly pleating to the £ng« 
iHli. . A name thus eftabltfhed, is not in- 
tently destroyed. 

But as a counter- balance, there were 
three matters againft him. His private 
machinations, deftrudtive to Clarence; al- 
though thefe were fo artfully conduced, as 
perhaps not then to affed: his character* 
The death of Haftings in London, and the 
noblemen at Pontefradt, was another, this 
however, was too recent to be decided upon 
with precifion. But the moil material was 
his feizing the crown to the prejudice of 
the legal heirs; for though this unjuft pro- 
ceeding was buried in filence, by the hand 
of power, it rankled in the breafts of the 
though tful. Thus, upon balancing his 
excellencies and defe&s, he could not ftand 
ill with the people at his (ham election. 

3 THE 
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.•Battle, &<*♦ 

MAN, as an intelligent animal, is cori* 
tinually in queft of events, and 
marks them with value according to their 
magnitude. Some of the riioft interefting 
we know are military fcoriteftsu Very fcw^ 
pieces of hiftory demarfd hiofe attention 
than tlie defcriptioii of a battle. When 
tlie fives ofthoufands* the change of pro* 
perty* find the fate of empires art at ftake, 
no wonder our thoughts aft Captivated* 
It follows, the more material the a&ion* 
the more faithful ought to be the deferip* 

tion, 

& Battle* 



Battles arc fingular periods ; produdtivtf 
of ftrange events. Much may depend Upon 
a trifle, the effe&s of a trifle may be vi&oryv 
and the effefts of vi&ory,, evcrlafting* 

The battfe ofBofwortfc was? the hft of 
tfvirteen between the houfea of York and 
Lancafter $. and though it was one of ther 
leaft, it was of more confequence than the 
d^er twelve* nay, the revolutions it caufed, 
$ece of greater moment than thofe of any 
other, fince the conqueft, for it produced a 
ehange in the conftkution. Villanage wa* 
abolifhed, the feudal fyftem overturned, 
commercial treaties were ratified, a fpirit of 
induftry encouraged, a flow of wealth wa* 
fhe refult, and a kind of equality was efta- 
fclifhed among men, 

1 muft however, iixtreat t&e reader's par- 
5 don 
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don for troubling him with a battle aftetf 
a lapfe of three hundred years, and which 
has been defcribed by a multitude of hif* 
torians. He may reafonably fuppofe* all 
that can be faid upon this fubjeft* has been 
faid ages paft.— But if he perufes with at* 
tendon* the various authors upon this im« 
portant point of Englifh hiftory* the foU 
lowing obfervations will naturally occur- 
That this battle was never defcribed by an 
eye witnefs j nor is it at all furprifingjjjjafc 
the private men were as illiterate as the 
Wednefbury colliers* and perhaps but few 
of the officers were able to write theif 
names* ignorance, and its companion preju- 
dice, were the charadteriftics of the day— 
That* as it originally was fabricated upon 
hearfay, every fubfequent writer, without 
mych enquiry, followed his leader— That 
it never was defcribed in ajiy age* by one 
B a who 
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whb had fccn the field, becaufe the geogra-- 
phy is omitted. — That every defcriber ap- 
pears fond of the wonderful. They tell as 
among other remarkables, of broken ar- 
mour being found of an enormous fize, as 
if the ftrength of that age furpafled that of 
the former. I have feen fome, which dif- 
fer very little from the prefent, this in- 
clines me to queftion, whether the wonder- 
f ^m might not miftake the head of a 
mp+fiox that of an arrow — The hiftorians, 
agreeable to the fafhion of the firft age, 
v/trt all favourers of the houfeof Lancafter. 
Rapin feems the firft who made the remark; 
hence the houfe of Tudor is placed in a 
mpre amiable light than- it deferves, and 
black as Richard's' character was,- he is 
placed in a more deteftable j thus we are 
deceived with a fuperficial and random 
hiftory— *They alfo abound with doubtful 

And 
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and contradictory affertions, fotae alleging, 
1 *that Henry was not fecure of the Stanleys; 
that he was obliged to pafs a morafs; that 
both armies entered eagerly upon the a&ion; 
that Richard perfonally knew Henry; that 
Jlenry bravely attempted to clofe with 
Hichard and kept him at Sword's point; 
that Sir WiJliam Stanley brought into the 
field 5000 men ; that Lord Oxford, who 
commanded Richmond's main body, con* 
fined the whole front line within the com- 
pafs of twenty feet; that 4000 men fell in 
the a&ion, but only ten, of thefe were Rich- 
mond's; that Richard was a little, ugly, 
feeble, crooked fellow ; and that finding all 
was loft, he ruflied into the heat' of the bat- 
tle, that he might not furvive the defeat; 
lhat his wretched body contained the foul 
of a devil, and his followers were fcoun- 
ffrsls; all which are miftakes. 

B 3 Nor 
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Nor have I ever met with a writer wh$ 
entered into the fubje<St, or bad ever given 
it his thoughts. The leaft part of my in* 
formation was derived from thofe, who., 
haying profeffedly trciated of the battlc f 
ought to have fqrni&ed the moft. Our 
expe<9tations are heightened when we po- 
rufe Burton's hiiftory of Leicefterfhire, and 
find he had every advantage for informa- 
tion ; nay, perhaps was the only author thai 
had. He owned, and refided upqn the very 
lordfhip adjoining the famous field; might 
have leifurely fujveyed the fcene, and con- 
templated the adfcions performed upon it; had 
beheld many of the curiofities found on the 
fpot; lived near that period, and perfonalLy 
knew many who a&ually faw the battle. H$ 
might have been mafter of all the traditions 
qf the country; and able to form a com* 
plete fyftem of that Angular event* and con- 
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«*ey it to pofterity. Bat how is the expec- 
tation disappointed, when his description of 
tfeat memorable conteft which changed the 
iace of things, amounts to nothing! It is 
rowing to this I write. If h£ 5 ejrer furveyetf 
the field it was With iaattentiorx. Jf he ac- % 
quired historical anecdotes^ he Joft them at 
he fotfnd them ; that which is ever in fiewj 
Is feea without regard— This laborious, 
and intelligent author, who was able to give 
jus the befli reJatiOn^ his jgiyeri us one of the 
pn>ft defedtiye^ 

Interefted, even from childhood, in this 
important event, I enjoyed a plcafure in en- 
quiry,. By carefully examining every au- 
thor I could meet with, I learnt all they 
knew*— I haye made feveral vifits, in the 
ipace of eighteen years, to the field kfelf, 
mer^ipr iafoftnatioii, a&d infpe&ion,- I 
B 4 have 
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havp alfo made many enquiries into the tra-y 
ditions in the vicinity of Bofworth Fields 
and found this the moft copious fource of 
intelligence. Though much was loft, much 
was preferred* If fame of the remarks I 
met with, were crude and contradictory, 
yet fometimes one little hint ignorantty 
dropt, fet many uncertainties to rights. If 
pew difficulties aroffc, I read, thought, and 
travelled for a folution. By carefully com- 
paring the writers, the field, and the tradi- 
tions, I have attempted to remove fom* 
abfurditiep $nd place truth on firmer 
ground. He who has the advantage of 
three lights ought to fee more diftindtljr 
than he who has but one, 

I do not, however, pretend to enumerate 
every fadt, or warrant the trutht of every 
^ord i for it muft be confidered, the period 
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is diftant, and many incidents which a^c 
paaterial, and would elucidate others, arc 
buried in time. In fome parts of the road, 
I am obliged to follow the footfteps of m/ 
predeceffors. Where they treat of the in- 
terefts of Richard or Henry, they muft be 
followed with caution, but where thofe in- 
terefts are out of the queftion, they arc much 
fafer guides. When I quit their path, and 
follow my own, I (hall be attentive to punc- 
tuality. In hiftory, as in mathematics, 
from one known pofition another may be 
drawn ; and from two that are wrong, may 
fometimes be drawn a right. Truth is the 
grand mark of the hiftorian ; he who fays 
^he beft things, fays the trueft. 

The prince who pofleffes a throne by 
pnfair means, finds it an uneafy feat. This 
ipas the cafe with William the Firft, with 

gtephen, 
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Stephen, John, and Henry the Fourth, 
■JThat rjght was wanting whjch is ever uc^ 
peflary to fecure a firm pofieflion. But of 
all defective titles, that of Richard tbtf 
Third feems the worft, and his reign the 
pioft uneafy. We know of but twp lawful 
foads to $ crown, the choice of the people, 
and an hereditary claim; that of conquefl 
being np other than a robbery; he poffeffed 
' neither, }t is furprizing that Richard, who 
was a man of fenfe, and an able reafoner, 
(Should fo far forget himfelf, as to caft am 
eye upon a diadem while there were tea 
perfons before, him, exejufive of Edward 
the Fourth who held it, all in youth and 
health. But if we examine his unbound- 
lefs ambition, the furprize ceafe$. Though 
his body was fmall, that ambition grew tq 
a gigantic height, and attempted to over- 
look ton heads,. He fhrewdly judged, if ha 

could 
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could acquire power,, it would be no diffi- 
eult thing to cat thofe heads ihortcr. I 
doubt nqt, but his cqnfcience would have 
fuffered him to deftroy one half of the king- 
dom> to have fwayed the fceptre over the 
. other, A predominant paflion is a boid[ 
trait in fome chara&ers; favourable inci- 
dents qecur, which draw this leading powec 
into adtion. The love of liberty was the 
grand feature in the great Hampden's, and 
this was called forth bjr his elevated ftation. 
Had he been placed in an humble fphere, 
he would have been no more than the bar- 
ber gf the village— —Cruelty flione with 
dreadful luftre in thp famous Kouli-Khan's* 
which, had he held the plough* inftead of 
the fword, would have difplayed itfelf ia 
hanging dogs, whipping horfes, torturing 
flies, watching for fentenceat the Old Bai- 
ley, or following the judge on his circuit; 

the 
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the ruling paffion of Henry, after be grafped 
Ithe fceptre was avarice. Had he moved in 
a fervile ftate, he would like other mifers; 
the dregs of exiftence, have denied himfelf 
common fuppert, dined upon offals, and 
his fmall favings would at hie death, have 
been found in a rag. And Richard's was 
ambition. This is a laudable paffion when 
guided by reafon, but being poffefled in the 
extreme, and under no controul* it prove# 
deftru&ive to many, and in the end to him* 

But ambition would have lain dormant 
for ever, even in Richard, and his charac- 
ter been faved, but for the affiftance of 
Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham, a man 
of florid abilities, much power, and more 
pride ; who, like the great Earl of War* 
wick, expeded to make and unmake kings 

at 
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at pleafure, he alone fet the crown oit 
Richard's head ; not out of love to the king, 
but himfelf. Buckingham thought, like 
other men, his wages could not be too 
great, and Richard thought the fame, before 
the work was done ; but there is nothing mort 
common than to throw by a tool which ha* 
performed all we wanted. How far thefe de- 
graded characters had driven a bargain, never 
fully appeared to the world ; but all agree, 
and with reafon, that Buckingham wifhed 
a moiety of the Hereford eftate, vefted id 
the crown, and Richard cherifhed the wiflu 
Perhaps he folicited for the whole, and was 
difappointed by receiving only a part— w 
Humphry Bohun Earl of Hereford was im- 
menfely rich, pofleffing more than forty 
lordfhips; about 2300/. per annum. He had 
two daughters; Ann married to Thomas 
Duke of Gloucefter, fon of Edward the 

Third, 
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whb had feen the field, becaufe the geogra-- 
phy is omitted.— That every defcriber ap- 
pears fond of the wonderful. They tell us 
among other remarkables, of broken ar- 
mour being found of an enormous fize, as 
if the ftrength of that age furpaffed that of 
the former. I have feen fome, which dif- 
fer very little from the prefent, this in- 
clines me to queftion, whether the wonder- 
might not miftake the head of a 
• jfbr that of an arrow — The hiftorians, 
agreeable to the fafhion of the firft age, 
v/tvt all favourers of thehoufeof Lancafter. 
Rapin feems the firft who made the remark; 
hence the houfe of Tudor is placed in a 
mpre amiable light than- it deferves, and 
black as Richard's' character was,- he is 
placed in a more deteftable ; thus we are 
deceived with a fuperficial and random 
Kiftory— *They alfo abound with doubtful 

and 
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and contradictory aflertions, fotae alleging, 
<hat Henry was not fecure of the Stanleys; 
that he was obliged to pafs a morafs; that 
both armies entered eagerly upon the a&ion; 
that Richard personally knew Henry; that 
Jlenry bravely attempted to clofe with 
Richard and kept him at Sword's point; 
that Sir WiJliam Stanley brought into the 
field 5000 men; that Lord Oxford, who 
commanded Richmond's main body, con* 
fined the whole front line within the com- 
pafs of twenty feet; that 4000 men fell in 
the a&ion, but only ten.of thefe were Rich- 
mond's; that Richard was a little, ugly, 
feeble, crdoked fellow ; and that finding all 
was loft, he ruflied into the heat* of the bat- 
tle, that he might not furvive the defeat; 
(hat his wretched body contained the foul 
of a devil, and his followers were fcoun- 
flf^ls; all which are miftakcs. 

B 3 Nor 
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Nor have I ever met with a writer wh$ 
entered into the fubjeft, or bad ever giyeii 
it his thoughts. The leaft part of my in<- 
formation was derived from . ihofe, who, 
having profeffedly treated of the battle, 
ought to have furni&ed the moft. Our 
expe<9tations are heightened when we po- 
rufe Burtons biftory of Leicefterfhire, and 
find he had every advantage for informa- 
tion ; nay, perhaps was the only author tha£ 
had. He owned, antd refided upqn the very 
lordfhip adjoining the famous field ; might 
have leifurely furveyed the fcene, and con- 
templated the adtipns performed upon it; had 
beheld many of the curiofities found on the 
fpot i lived near that period, and perfonalLy 
knew many who a&ually law the battle. Hft 
might have been mafter of all the traditions 
of the country; and able to form a eomi- 
plete fyftem of that Angular event* and con- 
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ley it to pofterity. Bat how is the expec- 
tation disappointed, when his defcription of 
tfeat mtmorabk conteft which changed the 
-face of things, arnonnis to nothing! It is 
*awing to this I writer. If hjbicyer fur?eye£ 
the field it was with inattention,, £f he ac- % 
.quired historical anecdotes^ he Joffc them af 
lie fotfnd them ; that which is eve* in view* 
is feda without regard— This laborious, 
,and intelligent author, who was able to give 
m the beft re^attont, has ^iyen us one of the 
p>oft df&dfrrQi 

Interefted, evfen fr6m childhood, in this 
Important event, I enjoyed a plcafure in en- 
quiry. By carefully examining every aft- 
*hor I could meet with, I learnt all they 
knew,— -I have made feverai vifits, in the 
fpace of eighteen years, to the field ttfelf, 
jfter^yfor infor*»atk>fi, i»4 infpe&ion; I 
&£ liave 
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have alfo made many enquiries into the tra-r 
ditions in the vicinity of Bofworth Field,* 
and found this the moil copious fource of 
intelligence. Though much was loft, much 
was preferred. If fame of the remarks I 
met with, were crude and contradictory, 
yet fometimes one little hint ignorantly 
dropt, fet many uncertainties to rights. If 
pew difficulties aroffc, I read, thought, and 
travelled for a folution. By carefully com- 
paring the writers, the field, and the tradi- 
tions, I have attempted to remove fom* 
abfurditiep and place truth on firmer 
ground. He who has the advantage of 
three lights ought to fee more diftin&ty 
than he who has but one, 

♦ 

I do not, however, pretend to enumerate 
fyery fa&, or warrant the truth of every 
Yfordj for itmufl be considered, the perio4 
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is diftant, and many incidents which a^c 
material, and would elucidate others, are 
buried in time. In fome parts of the road, 
I am obliged to follow the footfteps of m/ 
predeceffors. Where they treat of the in- 
terefts of Richard or Henry, they muft be 
followed with caution, but where thofe in- 
terefts are out of the qucftion, they are much 
fafer guides. When I quit their path, and 
follow my own, I (hall be attentive to punc- 
tuality. In hiftory, as in mathematics, 
from one known pofition another may be 
drawn ; and from two that are wrong, may 

fometimes be drawn a right. Truth is the 

• 

grand mark of the hiftorian ; he who fays 

|he beft things, fays the trueft. 

The prince who poflefles a throne by 
pnfair means, finds it an uneafy feat. This 
^as the cafe with William the Firft, with 

Stephen, 
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Stephen, John, and Henry the Fourtb, 
That rjght was wanting whjch is ever ne?» 
peflary to fecure a firm pofieflion. But of 
all defective title?, that of Richard th(3 
Third feems the worft, and his reign the 
mpft uneafy. We know of but twp lawful 
poads to a crown, the choice of the people, 
and an hereditary claim; that of conquefi 
being np other than a robbery; he poffeffed 
■ neither, Jt is furpriszing that Richard, who 
was a man of fenfe, and an able reafoner, 
Should fo far forget himfelf* as to caft am 
eye upon a diadem while there were tea 
perfons before, him, excjufive of Edward 
the Fourth who held it, all in youth and 
health. But if we examine his unboiind- 
lefs ambition, the furprize ceafe?. Though 
his body was finally that ambition grew tp 
a gigantic height, and attempted to over- 
look ton heads,. He (hrewdly judged, if he 

could 
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could acquire power, it would be no diffi T 
cult thing to cat thoie heads fhorter. I 
fioubt nqt, but his cqnfcience would have 
fuffcred him to deftroy one half of the king* 
(lorn, to have fwayed the fceptre over th§ 
. other, A predominant paflion is a bold 
trait in fome characters ; favourable inci- 
dents occur, which draw this leading powec 
into a&ion f The love of liberty was the 
grand feature in the great Hampden's, and 
this was called forth bjf his elevated ftation. 
Had he been placed in an humble fphere, 
he would have been no more than the bar- 
ber gf the village— —Cruelty {hone with 
4readftfl luftre in the famous Kouli-Khan^i 
vfhkhj had he held the plough, inftead of 
^he fword, would have difplayed itfelf in 
hanging dogs, whipping horfes, torturing 
flies, watching for fcntenceat the Old Bai- 
ley, of following the judge on his circuit; 

the 
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the ruling paffion of Henry, after be grafped 
the fceptre was avarice. Had he moved in 
a fervile ftate, he would like other mifers* 
the dregs of exiftence, have denied himfelf 
common fuppert, dined upon offals, and 
his fmall favings would at his death, have 
been found in a rag. And Richard's was 
ambition. This is a laudable paffion when 
guided by reafon, but being poffefled in the 
extreme, and under no controul; it prove$ 
deftru&ive to many ? and in the end to him* 

But ambition would have Iain dormant 
for ever, even in Richard, and his charac- 
ter been faved, but for the affiftance of 
Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham, a man 
t>£ florid abilities, much power, and more 
pride ; who, like the great Earl of War* 
wick, expeded to make and unmake kings 

at 
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at pleafure, he alone let the crown oii 
Richard's head ; not out of love to the king, 
but himfelf. Buckingham thought, like 
other men, his wages could not be too 
great, and Richard thought the fame, before 
the work was done ; but there is nothing more* 
common than to throw by a tool which ha* 
performed all we wanted. How far thefe de- 
graded characters had driven a bargain, never 
fully appeared to the world ; but all agree, 
and with reafon, that Buckingham wifhed 
a moiety of the Hereford eftatc, vefted id 
the crown, and Richard cherifhed the wiflu 
Perhaps he folicited for the whole, and was 
difappointed by receiving only a part— ^ 
Humphry Bohun Earl of Hereford was im- 
menfely rich, pofleffing more than forty 
lordfliipsi about 2300/. per annum. He had 
two daughters; Ann married to Thomas 
Duke of Gloucefter, fon of Edward the 

Third, 
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who had fccn the field, becaufe the geogra-* 
phy is omitted. — That every defcriber ap- 
pears fond of the wonderful. They tell us 
among other remarkables, of broken ar- 
mour being found of an enormous fize, as 
if the ftrength of that age furpaffed that of 
the former. I have feen fome, which dif- 
fer very little from the prefent, this in- 
clines me to queftion, whether the wonder- 
l &&$ might not miftake the head of a 
/■tar ifor that of an arrow — The hiftorians, 
agreeable to the fafhion of the firft age, 
Wtvt all favourers of the houfe of Lancafter. 
Rapin feems the firft who made the remark; 
hence the houfe of Tudor is placed in a 
mpre amiable light than- it deferves, and 
black as Richard's charader was,- he is 
placed in a more deteftable y thus we are 
deceived with a fuperficial and random 
hriftory— They alfo abound with doubtful 

And 
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and contradictory affertions, foitae alleging, 
' <hat Henry Was not fecure of the Stanleys ; 
that he was obliged to pafs a morafs; that 
both armies entered eagerly upon the a&ion; 
that Richard perfonally knew Henry; that 
Jlenry bravely attempted to clofe with 
Richard and kept him at Sword's point; 
that Sir WiJliam Stanley brought into the 
field 5000 men ; that Lord Oxford, who 
commanded Richmond's main body, con* 
fined the whole front line within the corri- 
pafs of twenty feet; that 4000 men fell in 
the a&ion, but only ten, of thefe were Rich- 
mond's; that Richarjd was a little, ugly, 
feeble, crooked fellow ; and that finding all 
was loft, he ruflied into the heat of the bat- 
tle, that he might not furvive the defeat; 
that his wretched body contained the foul 
of a devil, and his followers were fcoun- 
flf5ls; all which are mi ftakes. 

B 3 Nor 
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crificcd domeftic happinefs, and married 
even a mother Shipton, or a witch of Endor, 
for a crown; and Richard equally fond, 
Would freely have configned his foul to 
eternal perdition. 

Driven From the court of Brittany, 
Henry applied to that of France, under 
Charles the Eighth, was received with kirid- 
nefs, and fpent near two years foliciting 
fuccours, for another attack upon the crown. 
A man of lefs ambition, and lefs penetra- 
tion than he, would have given up every 
thought of a future attempt, and considered, 
from the ill fuccefs of the laft, the fates, 
and the elements were againft him. How- 
ever, in July 1485, he accomplished part 
of his wifli, and obtained a fmall crew of 
men. Phillip de Commins, who faw this 
crew, declared them the worft he had ever 

beheld, 
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beheld, and undeferving the name of fol- 
diers. They were the fcum of the French 
nation, the fweepings of gaols, hofpitals^ 
and the ftreets, and fent to England, as 
we formerly fent people to America, after- 
wards to the hulks, on the Thames, and 
how \d Bbtany-bay. They are charged 
with bringing over that dreadful fcourge, 
- called the fweating Jicknefs, which forely 
afflidted this country like the plague, for. 
half a century. 

It is not in the. nature df court 'polity fbr 
the French heartily to dffift the Eriglifh. % 
faint afliftance, difcord is promoted and'a rival 
kingdom weakened, fo that all fear of oppo- 
fit ion is difpiellfed. While wfe tear eath other 
to pieces, as ift the cohteft ^bettoreeh 5fork, 
and Lancafter, and between Charles 'iht 
Firft ahdliis 'parliamerit, xh6 Prehch look 
6 filently 
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filently on. If we do the dreadful work 
ourfelves, there is no need of their help. 
Interference wpuld only promote a union, 
as in the barons wars, in the beginning of 
Henry the Third. But if a competitor arifes, 
is in the cafe of the Chevalier, in 1 7 1 5, arid 
in that of his fon, in 1745, they may amufe 
with promifes, but it is their intereft to 
throw in no more fuel than will keep up the 
flame. Religion may be the pretended mo- 
tive, but the French will never quarrel with 
the Englifh for being proteftants, but being 
powerful; they have by filent fteps, for 
many years, been turning proteftants them- 
felves. 

In all difputes determinable by the fword, 
both partids appeal to the people as the ul- 
timate fource of ftrength. Charles the 
Firft on one fijk, and the Houfe of Com- 
mons 
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mons pn the other, attempted this great 
acquifition, by repeated addrefles, Stephen, 
being able to win the people, won the 
crown ; and James the Second, for want of 
that ability, loft it. That ingenious anti- 
quary Sir John Fenn, who calls back de- 
parted ages, and brings the diftance of 
300 years as perfe&ly to view as yefterday, 
gives us a curious letter from Richard to 
the people of England, dated at Weftmin- 
fter, June 23, 1485, wherein he artfully' 
pcrfuades them " to refill Henry Tudor, 
i€ and his attainted traitors; whom he pro- 
<c nounces murderers, adulterers, extorti* 
* € oners, rebels to God, honour, and nature; 
44 who obey his ancient enemy the French 
•** king; and under Henry their baftard lea- 
44 der, begotten in double adultery, intend 
to enter his kingdom, and, by conqueft, 
difpoil his fubjefts of life, liberty, and 

goods; 
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44 goods j to deftroy all the honourable blood 
44 ia the realm, and feize their poffeffions, 
44 therefore advifes every man to lift up his 
44 hand againft them. He tells them the French 
44 king lends affiftance, in confideration of 
44 Normandy, Anjou, Mayne, Gafcoign, 
44 Guyfnes, Caflell, Hams, Callis, and the 
44 marches being given up, and the arms of 
'• France for ever being diffevered from thofe 
44 of England; and that Henry had already 
44 beftowed upon the enemies of the king- 
44 dom, the bifhopricks, and fpiritual digni- 
41 ties, with the duchies, earldoms, baronies, 
44 and inheritances of knights, efquires, and 
44 gentlemen ; that the old Englifh laws are 
44 to be abolifhed, and thofe of a tyrant efta- 
4< bliflied among the people. That Henry 
c < Tudor and his wicked followers will com- 
44 mit the moft horrid murders, daughters, 
" and robberies, that ever were heard of in 

" a 
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€i achriftian country; every true Englifh- 
** man therefore, is commanded to furniih 
44 himfelf with arms, to oppofe the rebels, 
** in defence of his wife, children, and pof- 
*• feffions; and the king himfelf will cou- 
44 rageoufly expofe his mbft royal perfbn, 
.** tq every labour and hazard, to fubdue 
" their enemies, and comfort his faithful 
€€ fubje<2; and calls forth every man tQde-r 
€€ fend his king in battle." 

Two powerful weapons may be em* 
ployed againft an enemy, the pen, and the 
* fwordj Riftbard was mailer of the two. 
The fword is Supported by courage, and 
{kill i fie had both, The pen conquers by 
truth, tod ability, here he had but one, for 
his whole fabric being founded in falfefaood, 
it could not be aided by truth.*~?E*chard 

had evidently three points to carry in this 

circular 
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circular letter, to depreciate his antagonift, 
to perfuade his fubjeds that the invaders 
were more their enemies than his> and, by- 
terrifying the people, to crowd his ftandard. 

Schemes of human invention acquire 
credit or difcredit, not according as they are 
well or ill-laid,, but according to their good 
or ill fuccefs. No plan could be better 
formed than that of Henry and the Duke 
of Buckingham to join in the Weft. None 
could fucceed worfe. Of all the ill-laid 
fchemcs we meet with in hiftory, none was 
more abfurd than that of William the Con- 
queror's making a defcent upon this coun- 
try, and yet he is never cenfured by our 
hiftorians becaufe it proved fuccefsful. Lord 
Bacon fays " there is nothing eafier than to 
" dired, blame, or applaud, when a thing 
" is paft, nothing harder before it is begun." 

Richard 
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Richard was the deepeft politician of the 
age, Henry excepted. His wicked plan6 
were well laid, and cautioufly executed. If 
they ever mifcarried, it was not owing to 
himfelf, but to thofe Jie was obliged to 
truft. He is accufed for want of prudence, 
in not oppofing to the two Stanleys a 
body of men ; as his army was nearly 
equal to Richmond's, and both theirs; but 
this is a falfe accufation as will afterwards 
appear. The fame obje&ipn is exhibited 
againfl him for laying up his {hips after 
Henry and Buckingham mifcarried, and 
.with fome reafon; for had his fleet con- 
tinued to traverfe the feas, Richmond 
would have found a fecond attempt diffi- 
cult. But even this overfight admits a 
powerful excufe. Richard knew he already 
flood ill with his people, that nothing 
fopred them like taxes j and as a fleet could 
D not 
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not be fupportcd without, he was unwilling 
to burden them. Thus neceffity made a 
bad man a good king. 

Sunday, July 31, 1485, we behold 
Henry at the head of his crew, confiding 
of 2000/ fet fail from Harfleur, and on 
Saturday the 6th of Auguft, arrive at Mil- 
ford Haven. He inarched through Wales, 
by Dell, Haverfordweft, Cardigan, New- 
Town, and Welch Pool, to Shrewfbury. 

As he defigned for London, we may be 
furprized at firft view, why he took this 
indirect road? But Henry's fagacious head 
furniibed many weighty reafotis. He was 
of Welch name and extra&ion, was de- 
scended fron) the ancient Britifh kings, had 
many relations, and great intereft there j 
and the farther he pafled through that 
Country t the moFe ftrength he would gain, 

He 
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He was more likely to command a paflage 
ever the Severn at Shrewfbury, than either 
at Briftol, Chepftow, Gloucefter, Worces- 
ter, Bewdley, or Bridgnorth. He might 
alfo, from the fate of the unfortunate 
Buckingham, wifh to avoid the Severn at a 
broad water; befides, as the Stanleys 
were northern gentlemen, they could the 
eafier aflift him. — The fcheme anfwered, for 
he was joined by imny powerful chiefs; 
as Richard Griffith* Arnold Butler, John 
Morgan, Sir Walter Herbert, Rice-ap- 
Thomas, &c, each with a little army. 

He was at firft denied accefs into Shrewf- 
bury, by the bailiff, Thomas Mitton ; of 
the fame family as he, who two years 
before, had faithfully fotved Richard, as 
fherifF for the county, in feizing, and exe- 
cuting the Duke of Buckingham. In this 
Da gentleman 
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gentleman, we behpld the true nature, con- 
fequence, and bounds of an oath. Up had 
willingly fworn fealty to Richard; but 
finding it inconvenient to keep his path, 
cunningly devifed a way to favehis credit, 
and cheat the Almighty, I fhall relate the 
anecdote in the words of an old author, 
quoted by Phillips, ^ When the Earle of 
1* Rychmoond came to the towne of Shros^ 
" berie the gates were fhutt againft hynj 
*' and the pullys let downej fo the Earl's 
" mefiengers came to the Welch gate com- 
*' manding- them to open the gates to theyre 
** right Kynge, But maifter Myttoon made 
*' anfwere, btfng head Bayley, and a ftoute 
V royfte genletman, faying, that he knew* 
*' no Jfcynge but only Kynge Richard, 
*' whofe lyffetenants, he and his fellows 
** were, and before he fhould enter there f 
[' fee ftiould goe over hys belly, meaning 

« therety 
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** thereby, that he would be flayne to the 

€€ grounde; and fo to run over hym before 

** he entered, and that he proteftyd vehe- 

'/ mently uppon the oathe he had tackcn $ 

€€ and fo the fayd Earle returnyd with hys 

€€ companye back againe to a vylledge cal- 

k < lyd Forton 3 myles and a halfe from 

44 Shrosberie, where he lay that night, and 

€€ ih'the marnying followyng, there came; 

* c Embaffadores to fpeak wyth the Bayly ff, 

* requeuing to pafle quyetlye, and that 

* c the Erie theyre maifter dyd not meane to 

€i hurte the towne, nor none theroyn, but 

4 € to go to try hys ryght, and that he pro- 

" iiiyfed * further, that he would fave hys 

c * ofhe, ancl hym, and hys fellows hartfxlys. 

4C ; Upon thy s they entered, and the fayd 

"Myttoon lay alohge th'egrounde wyth hys 

*' belly uppwards, and foe the faid Erle^ 

D 3 " ftepped 
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*• flepped over hym and favcd hya othe. v — 
The lofer is the rebel. Had Buckingham 
been fortunate, inftead of fufFering by 
the axe, be alfo might have flepped over 
Mitton's belly. 

Richard having information that a ftorm 
was gathering, but not knowing where it 
might fall, kept his court at Nottingham caf- 
tie, the centre of the kingdom, that he might 
not be far from the fcene of adtion. But 
his late fuccefs, and his having fecured the 
princefs Elizabeth, made him defpife the 
Earl, and confider his attempts as madnefs. 
And though he fufpefted many of his no* 
bles* yet, fince Buckingham's defeat, he 
could not iind one able to give him difturb- 
ance. Though hated, it was by men of 
little power. 

Lord 
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* Lord Stanley fceitied to (land firft in his 
iufpicions, but was much inferior to the 
Duke. He had been firm to Edward the 
Fourth, and afterwards to his children ; had 
gone every length with his friend Haftings, 
in favour of the protedtor, even to the 
butchery of the queen's relations, at Pon- 
tefradfc; but he could not confent to Rich- 
ards's mounting the throne at the expence 
of the young princes 1 therefore Richard 
ordered him to be difpatched by one of the 
ruffians, with a battle-ax* as if without de~ 
fign, at the council board, when Haftings 
fell, but he efcaped deftrti&ion by finking 
uncfer the table.— He had alfa married the 
Countefs of Richmond, mother to the Earl, 
and when he defired to quit the court upon 
private affairs, Richard obliged him to leave 
his eldeft fon the Lord Strange, as an hof- 
«age for his future conduft. This' import- 
'■ ' ' D4 ant 
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ant pledge convinced Richard, that Stanley 
durft not adt againft him were he willing.-* 
There is nothing eaficr than for- a man to 
ieafon himfelf into Security . 

But as a cautious man, among enemies* 
fliould be ever oh his guard, he fent to Her- 
bert and ap-Thomas; to oppofe theEarl* 
with all thpir power/ if he caime that way. 
He alfo ordered his diftant friends to he in 
readinefs, and ftationed poft horfeS U every 
twenty miles,; to facilitate intelligence. 

Richard was fond of Nottingham: caftle, 
often refided there, had eredted a turret on 
the eminence, where, thfc prefent caftle 
ftandfr, and called it the cflftte of cute. While 
he kept his court ' there, he endeavoured to 
gain the friendship of the neighbouring 
gentry, and perfuaded feveral to join him; 
3 particularly 
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particularly Si* Gervis Clifton, whom, at 
his cororiation> he had created Knight of 
the Bath. 

. As the fiaVl marched with 'expedition/ 
the firft certain news that Richard' hear# 
was,, that the- Wekhrnen* : had not only* 
fuffered him to paft unmoleftedy hut evert 
favoured his pretenfions, and that he w'atf 
arrived without moleftation, at Shrewfbury. 
Here. Richard's af&fos tookf ^ferioiis turn, 
he! jSerceSved/his friends wei*c foffakingf 
hiav that they prpiftiied much, and did 
little; lite prognostications were unfavour- 
able,! -anger dnd' Vengeance united in his 
idee, ^ his good hundour fled and tievfer re- 
turned. - 1 ■' i: • ! 

- The fciflg fentfoi the Dake of Norfolk'^ 
th«*Earl of Surry, and the ; Esirfttf iNTorth- 

umberland 
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umberland, to join him, and ordered Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, lieutenant > of the 
Tower, " to bring Sir Thomas Boucher, 
and Sir Walter Hungerford, with all the 
forces they could inftantly mutter*" for as 
he thought Richmond would purfue his 
road to London, by the Wattling-Street, he 
refolved to meet him and give him bat- 
tle. 

The uncertainty of the plate whefe Rich~ 
mond would land, and the rapidity of his 
progrefs, rendered it impoflible for Richard 
to complete his forces. His friends were 
fcattered, becaufe he knew got where to 
affemble them. None pf the above com- 
manders were with him at Nottingham. 
Norfolk, Surry, and Brackenbury, probably 
joined him at the camp, at Stableton, and 
Northumberland at the fields Benn giVes 

us 
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us a fhort, bat curious letter from the Duke 
to Sir John Pafton, fheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which, tjhough without a date, 
mull have been written, only a few days 
before the battle, wherein he tells the 
Sheriff, " that the enimy was landed, 
c f that the king would march on Tuefday 
" Auguft 1 6th, and that he himfelf, the 
fame night fhould reft at Bury (St. Ed* 
munds) in his way to the army, and de- 
" fires the (heriffto meet him at Bury with 
€€ the men he had promifed the king, and 
" bring befides, as large a company of tall 
" men as he could procure, dreffed in jackets 
" of the Duke's livery, and he would reim- 
'* burfehis expence, when ihty met." 

> It appears from this letter, which was 
perhaps the laft he wrote,, that the uniform 
of the royal army was the jacket, and the 

colour 
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colour of each party, was the livefy of their 
chief. 

Whether Paftorf joined the Duke at Bury 
is uncertain, but from the fhortnefs of the 
time, I fuppofe he did not; and befides, 
a year after, he was employed by Heniy, 
to fcize Lovell as a traitor, which fuppofes, 
Henry did not think him one; * 

Henry made no ftay at Shrewsbury; 
fie wifely judged that lingering would 
weaken the fpirit of enterprize, and dimi- 
nifh his army. Though pofleffed of no 
perfonal courage, he wiflied to frrike, and 
not wait to be (truck. K 

Leaving Shrewibtirf, 'he : encamped at 
hight on a little 4 hill by Newport, when 
Sir Gilbert Iftflbot, fhcrffFbf Shropshire, 

uncle, 
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uncle, and guardian to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, a -minor, joined him with 2000 men, 
thepowor of their houfe with that of his 
office, 

He arrived a{ Stafford, where he and Sir 
William Stanley had a private interview, 
not fo much on his own account, as hi$ 
brother's, who durft not appear becaufe of 
his fon. 

At Lichfield he paffed the night in hi? 
camp, without the walls ; and next morn- 
ing was joyfully received into the town, 
which the Lord Stanley, two days before, 
had evacuated as if flying before him* 

The king hearing Henry was encamped 
at Lichfield, would have marched on Mon-» 
day Augufl 15, but that day being the 

affumption 
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affumption of cur lady, perhaps through 
fear of becoming unfortunate, by in- 
curring her difpleafure, he deferred it 
till the 16th, when he marshalled his 
troops in Nottingham market-place, and 
marched them in exa& order, to Lei- 
cefter, twenty-five miles diftant, where 
he probably arrived the fame day, chufing 
rather to reft his men after a fatigu- 
ing march, than fight them after an 
eafy one; betides, time was neceflary to 
take meafures. They chiefly confifted 
of foot, which he feparated into two 
divifions; the firft marched five in a 
rank, then followed the baggage, then 
himfelf, gorgeoufly drcffed, upon a 
large white courfcr, richly caparifoned, 
attended by his body guards j afterwards, 
the fecond divifion, five a breaft, as 
before. The horfe alfo being divided, 

formed 
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formed the wings, and kept near the 
centre. 

This oftentatious parade was to (hew his 
power to the greateft advantage, to deceive 
the eye, and intimidate the enemy. Rich- 
ard's wire-drawn army, would cover the 
road, at lead three miles -, they would be 
more than an hour in marching out of Not- 
tingham, and as long in entering Leicefter, 
fo that to a common obferver, his numbers 
would feem prodigious. His countenance 
all the way indicated a troubled mind, and 
his words declared vengeance. He entered 
Leicefter in all the pomp he could affumc, 
a little after fun &t, 

III the north-gate ftreet, yet ftands a 
large handfome half- timber houfe, with one 
ftory proje&ing over the other, formerly 

an 
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an inn, the Blue Boar ; hence, an adjoining 
ftreet derives its name^ now corrupted into 
Blubber-lane. In one of the apartments 
Richard refted that night. The room 
feems to have been once elegant, though 
now in difufe. He brought his own bed- 
ftead, of wood, large and in fome places 
gilt. It continued there 200 years after 
he left the place, and its remains are now 
in the pofleflion of Alderman Drake. It 
had a wooden bottom, and under that a 
falfe one, of the fame materials, like a floor, 
and its under ceiling. Between thefe two 
bottoms was concealed, a quantity of gold 
coin, worth about 300/. of our prefent mo- 
ney, but then worth many times that fum. 
Thus he perfonally watched his treafure, 
and flept on his military cheft. Thorfby 
tells us " this inn was kept in the reign of 
* € qoeen Elizabeth, by one Clarke, whofe 

u wife 
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€i wife haftily making the bed, a piece of 
" gold dropt out, which kd to a difcovery of 
€€ thcreftj fomc, the king's own coin* Clerk 
*' fuddenly grew rich with the fpoils of 
** Richard, became mayor of the town, and, 
* c at his death , left a fat and wealthy widow* 
* * Her ferVant maid in 1613, confpiring with 
t€ her fweetheart, robbed and murdered the 
* € miftrefs, for which they were both 
S € brought to juftice, and executed/ 1 So 
that Richard's property proved as unfortu-* 
nate as himfelf. This room feems to have 
been the laft he ever entered, and the bed, 
the laft in which he flept. 

On the ! 7th he marched out of Leicefteri 
with the fame parade he had marched in, 
expeding to meet his rival at Hinckley; 
He arrived that night at Elmfthorp, eleven 
mile** As accommodations could not be 
£ found 
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found in a village, his officers flept ia the 

church, the ufual place for fleeping. 

Finding he was too early for Henry, he 
altered his route; and turning towards the 
right, marched on the 18th to Stableton, 
fix miles, pitched his camp on fome grounds 
called the Bradjhaws, and, as a fecurity, 
caft up a bread- work, 300 yards long, and 
about 50 behind his camp; which with 
other operations of great labour, prove his 
ftay could not have been Iefs than three days. 
The camp confifted of two lines. The fitua- 
tion is admirable; hot on a hill, but an emi- 
nence, fit for obfervation or conteft ; a mile 
and a half eaft of Bofworth-Field, and two 
from the top of Amyon-hill, the {cent of 
action. No enemy could approach unfeen. 

Henry having refted one day at Lich- 
field, 
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field, departed towards Tamwortb, about 
fix mil?s.% 

HuAgerford and Boucher, two knights, 
jyhp were ordered to attend Richard, de- 
serted Bra|cenb»ry their leader, a little be- 
yopd Stouey-Stratford^ and taking their 
fOVtP through Daventry, Coventry, Bir- 
^lifighanv and Sutton, joined Richmond's 
ju-rny, in the midway between Lichfield and 
Tjaiaworth; as did alfo the next day, Aug. 
49, Sir John Savage, Sir Bryan Sandford, 
S*r Simon Digby, &c 

Savage brought with hii# a body of 
troops in white coats and hoods, which is 
che only uniform mentioned on the fide of 
flichn)Qnd, Thefe men, three days after, 
copipofed part of Richmond's left, which 
was cooun&oded by Savage. 

E 2 There 
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There are two ways by which an hiflo* 
f ian deceives his reader ; one is by relating 
falfe fads; which, ifignorantly done, is 
a fault, but if with defign, a greater * the 
pther is by mifrcprcfenting true ones. 
Words arc the vehicle by which ideas are 
ponveyed. Every thought fhouhHmprcfs the 
Reader, exadtly in the fame manner it did the 
writer, if it does not, it is imperfe&Iy 
conveyed. We are given to underftand 
that € « Henry imme^fed in thought, while 
<« marching between Lichfield and Tam- 
" worth, lingered behind his people, and it 
*' became fo dark, he could not difcover their 
«' footfteps, nor hear the found of the multi- 
f * tude ; but wandered backwards and for-? 
f ft wards, and durft not enquire his way, for 
< c fear of Richard's fcouting parties ; and 
*' that he afterwards found a little village 
V three (xu|e§ from 7 am wofth, where he 

v aboc^e 
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** abode the whole night without daring M 
** afk a queftion." Here We are taught td 
believe, that Henry accompanied his army* 
which began its march at thfc verge o^ 
night i for it is not more than two hours 
walk between the two places, even at Henry's 
tnufing pacer But the truth is; he did no*- 
depart from Lichfield with his people* hoc 
till the evening. They were arrived at 
Tamworth long before he fet off* What 
detained him, we are not told, but we may 
eafily believe it vtras fomething relating td 
his interfeft. Nor wete there any fcouting 
parties employed by either. Thii was 
known to both. Each had -their fpiesi and 
wfcre well apprized of each other's move* 
meriis. Henry knew he was doubly feciire* 
for his own army was between Richard and 
him&lf, and the two Stanleys bet Weed 
both ; if there was danger, it mult arife front 
the inhabitants of the village being friends to 
£ 3 Richard 
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Richard** but this ideavanUhes when we coifc- 
fider that his body guards;whkh were twenty 
light horfe, could eafily overpower a- village* 
Entering Wittington common, two miles 
from Lichfield, «h* road branches into two 
pattsj here aftranger, better verfed in the 
country than Henry, and Ids muling, might 
eanly be loft. This mnft hswelweil the cr<~ 
ring fpot, beeanfe there is hardly another itt 
this little journey that would admit of a mif- 
takc, and the ViHage at which hellept, if he 
^id fleejS, muft have bteen Wittmgtoa, about 
a mile diftant, and half one to the left of ttofc 
Toad he ought to have purfneef ; becaofe nt* 
othe# can come within the defer tpticnv 

If Henry was deep in thought left.Jbord; 
'Stanley, preffed by. the iHtereft e-f his fon r 
crorft not join him to augment his army*. 
what mnft hare been hk thoughts at Wit- 
tington, when that army scftff* was kvdajr- 

. gcr 
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ger of a diffolution I Stanley's jun&ion, 
which had engfoifed his thoughts, was an 
objeft of great importance, but this was 
new loft in a greater. That was now 
become a (mall ftakfi, but this was his all* 
Henry was the foul of the army, which, if 
taken away y the body mud crumble. There 
was a chance even without Stanley,- but 
none without himfelf, Confirmation feiff- 
^d the officers for th« abfence of their lea- 
der* they endeavoured to conceal their 
amazement for fear of fatal cpnfequences, 
but were not able. Henry, fenfible of the 
efror committed, and its tendency, did all 
in his power to sepair it, by finding his 
way tp Tamwortb, a* early as twilight 
would allow. 

, No man living knew better than he how 

£0 turn untoward ^events to his advantage* 

E 4 H<; 
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He told his people, " he had 'ftept out of 
" the road with defign to converfe with fome 
" gentlemen in his intereft," Thus one 
little faHhood • ftrengthencd that fyftem 
which was upon the point of diflblving. 

Though he followed hid army to Tam* 
$ worth, he left it before them; for he fet 
out in a few hours to Atherftone, nine miles, 
attended; as before, by his prirate guards j 
which is a farther proof there was no fear 
of fcouting parties. 

If he arrived at the end of his journey by 
day light, which, from die fhortnefs of the 
way, and from the Jail night's difappoint- 
ment, we may eafily conclude, he might 
have a view of the important field of blood, 
and Richard on the right, forming his 
camp ; the diftance is eight or niae miles, 

the 
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the intermediate country is flat, Amyon-» 
hill 9 approached from Atherftone, has the 
appearance of a mountain, and the Brad* 
fhaws were not obftru&ed from the fight* 
by the growth of timber* 

His early arrival at Atherftone feems to 
have been a pre-concerted plan between him 
and the Stanleys, who all three met at night, 
Aug, 20* fecretly in a little clofe. Though 
they were firmly united in one caufe, it 
was from different motives. Lord Stan- 
ley hated Richard for the cruel attack he 
had made, two years before, upon his life> 
for the murder of his friend Haftings, and 
the young Princes j but durft not efpouf* 
Henry's caufc for the danger of his fon. 
TJie perfuafions of a wife he loved, and his 
own-fentiments, combated the tender feel- 
ings of a father* Impelled by love and 

inclination 
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ioclinatioa, prevented by parental affe&lott, 
if he did not ferve Richmond he could not 
reft fatisfkd, if he did, ho would lofe his 
fon. The hufband, the friend, and the 
father, the moft facred ties we know, op*, 
pofed eacji other even to deftrudlion. Henry, 
dazzled with ambition, viewed matters in a 
different light; be felt for no man; a 
crown was the prize, and high calling, fo* 
which he preffied forward, and if he could 
attain it, no matter by what means. Neither 
the di ft re fa of the father, nor the danger 
of the foB, eoukl afifedt him. Sir William, 
a man of great honour, defpifed Richard's 
actions, and had a friendship for Henrys 
&o which we may add, a finall Chare of ambi* 
jtioo. What paffed at this triumvirate 
.council of war, never appeared to the light, 
but it is plain from fucceeding events, it 
was refolved, " That the Stanleys ihould 
5 " feem 
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* feem to avoid him, as if friends to Rich-, 
" ard. That Richmond fliould march di- 
*«. redly to the field That Lord Stanley 
• # fhottld keep at a diftance on the right, and 
f 4 Sir William on the left. That when 
** the two armies of Richard add Henry 
f were drawn up face to face ; Lord Stanley 
*' fhould form, and cpver the opening be* 
'* tween Richard's left and Richmond's 
<«* right, and Sir William <k> the fame onihe 
#l oppofitc fide, but join neither j fo that 
** when the four armies were naarflulled 
Jtl they would form a hollow fq»are. That 
*« white the king and the earl were eogag- 
*' ed, the two brothers fhould ftand neuter. 
*« That if x the Earl could overcome the 
+* King," which was probable, fi>r they knew 
Northumberland, who commanded a large 
body for Richard, would decline fighting, 
- * they ihotdd not intcrferfe j but if Richard 

proved 
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44 proved too powerful, they fhould run all 
"hazards and dffift Henry." This, poli* 
tic meafufe was to ferVe a* a future fdbter- 
fuge; for though Richard might be van* 
quifhed, he might recover his formed powerj 
Jlnd they be fubje&ed to punifhment. They 
never thought of an event fo unufual as a 
king falling in battle* 

It is ffcarcely in the power of wifdbm t6 
form a moire complete fcheme, or in that 
tof fortune to inake one mdre profperousr. 
Thefy did the king more mifchief, by fuf* 
pence, and by deftrdying his plans, than if 
they had openly joined Henry* 

After thefe refolutions, which carried the 
deftrudion of Richard, the two brothers de- 
parted, each to his corps ; for Richmond'* 
forces had % already entered Athcrfione,< antl 

wert 
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ivefc encamped in the meadow, north 
of the church, from thence denominated 
the Royal Meadow. Henry's head quarters 
was the ThreeTuns, which is the fame houfe 
and the fame Three Tqns at this day. It 
>vas then undoubtedly the bed Inn iq, 
Atherftone; this will give the curious ob- 
ferver an idea of a Royal Inn, in the time of 
Richard the Third, and the gradual pro- 
grefs of improvement, to the reign of 
George the Third, When he furveys this 
inn, he will think with me, that Henry 
flept one night, at leaft, in the black hole, 
I have made particular enquiries after the 
little clofe, where the whole fyftem of 
Britifti politics underwent a change, and 
where the fate of nations was deter- 
mined; but although this dark, and de- 
pifive council -room has undergone no 
remove, tradition has loft it. By an ac- 
cident 
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cident, however, it afterwards appeared to 
be the Hall-Chfe* fometbing lefs than 
two acres, one hundred yards behind the 
Three Tiwis # joining the Cole&ill road 
an the left, through which the canal now 
pafles. 

The forces of die two brothers had that 
day marched towards the fid d. Lord Stan* 
ley feemed to fly to Richard for protection, 
and took bis march through Lindky, 
Higham* and Stoke, to an eminence xroe 
mile beyond, called Gamble 's-Chfti >upo» 
the ridge of which, the veftiges of hisfiacnp 
are yet vifible.. This well chofen fpot is 
about fix furlongs behind Richard's, agd 
rather on his left. A fmall rivulet digni- 
fied with the name of Tweed, glides through 
the valley between the two camps, which 
fupplicd both with water. I was furprized 

to 
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to find the bread- work behind that of the' 
king, where there appeared no danger, and 
none in the front, where he might be ex- 
poffed to iHenry. This fortification, there- 
fore, muft have been conftru&ed for a guard* 
againft Lord Stanley; which proves Rich-*, 
afrd' s ftrong fufpicions of that nobleman, 

< Sir William took his route through Shan- 
toto, approached the field on the weft, or 
Oppofite fide to the king and Lord Stanley, 
and pitched his camp at the foot of Amyon- 
hill, half a mile from the funimit; the 
traces are yet to be feen, part in the wood, 
and part in Hewett's ground. The cunning 
brothers, while ftri&ly faithful to Henry, 
feemed clofely to attend Richard ; an4 Lord 
Stanley, who had moft to lofe, attended the* 
elofefl;. Thus were the four commanders 
fitwrted on the night of the aotb, Richard 

encamped 
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encamped two miles eaft of Amyon-bill„ 
Lord Stanley three quarters of a mile to-. 
Wards his rear. Sir William, at the foot of 
the hill, on the oppofite fide, and Henry 
at Atjierftone, 

The armies were now too near each 
ether to avoid a battle, neither could retreat 
without the utmoft hazard. Henry had 
very little doubt Qf Richard's fighting; 
becaufe his courage had been often tried \ 
he had much at (take, and a fuperior force, 
But Richard had fome doubt of Henry; 
hecaufe he was wholly inexperienced, bore 
no character as a foldier, and his power was 
defective. If he fhould attempt to conti- 
nue his route for London, Richard could 
jpftantly march his troops towards Hinck* 
ley, and attack him on the road. But 
^ircuQivention had no (hare in this con- 

teft, 
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tcft, each feemed tojeek the other to figTit 
him* 

Burton tells us, that his great great grand 
father, John Hardwick, of Lihdley, »ear 
Bofworth, a man of very fliort ftaturc, but 
adtive, and courageous, tendered his fervice 
to Henry, with fome troops of horfe, the 
night he lay at Atherftone, became his 
guide to the field, advifed him in the attack, 
and how to profit by the fun. and the wind. 
I have converfed with feveral of his de- 
fcendants, who feemed to hint, that by John's 
contrivance, Henry won the battle ; but as 
Henry conferred honours upon many of his 
affiftants, why then was John negle&ed? 

Both armies, the next day, Aug. 21, 
were fully employed. Richard drew up his 
men in battalia, with as much oftcntation, 

F and 
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and as broad a front, as his numbers would 

allow; to anfwer the fame end as their 

pompous approach to Leicefter. While 

Henry marched from Atherftone, over 

Wetherly- bridge, alnioft to the two mile 

ftone; then turned to the left, along Fen- 

lane, croffed the little rivulet of Tweed, 

which divides Bofworth-Field from the 

. meadows, and encampeji in the firft clofe 

on the left, in the White-moors, one mile 

from the top of Amyon-hill, and half one 

behind Sir William's camp. 

An army could fcarcely proceed with 
greater fecrecy, or expedition, than Henry's 
had done. From his landing at Milford- 
Haven, he had marched through Wales to 
Shrewfbury, and from thence to Bofworth- 
Field, in fifteen days. Though no warrior, 
he knew that delays were dangerous, that 

marching 
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marching kept up the Jpirit of a people, 
though it fatigued the body. He remem* 
bered the fate of Buckingham. 

Whether the fuperior talents of Henry, 
or thofe of John Hard wick, fixed upon this 
fpot for the camp, is uncertain, but nothing 
could be better chofen. His left, and 
rear, were fecured by the brook, the right, 
by a fwamp, and Sir William became a 
guard to his front. 

The two armies muft have been in view 
of each other all the Jay. Here they both 
refted for that night, a little more than 
two miles afunder. What midnight hor- 
rors rent the foul of Richard, or what an- 
gelic vifions appeared to comfort Henry, 
I leave to the poetic talents of a Lan- 
F 2 caftrian 
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caftrian, and (hall only obferve, that nei- 
ther of them could court repofe on the 
eve of fo momentous a day. 

Bofwvrtb Field, everkilingly famous, de- 
rives its historical name from Bofworth, a 
Jhabby market town on the weftern borders 
of Ldcefterihire, one mile diftant. Its 
real name is Rtdmoor Plain, from the co- 
lour of the foil; as the meadows on the 
weft are called White-moors for the fame 
reafon. It belongs to Sutton- Cheney, an 
adjacent village on the eaft. It is rather 
of an oval form, about two miles long, and 
one broad, and is nearly in a line between 
Bofworth and Atherftone. The fuperficial 
contents may be fifteen hundred acres, in- 
clofed in a ring fence. Part is wafie land, 
part in grafs, and part in tillage. The 

whole 
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whole field is uneven. The fouth end, 
where Henry approached, is three miles 
from Bofworth, now a wood of four or 
five hundred acres, and is bounded by the 
above rivulet. About thirty yards above 
the wood is a fpring called at this day King 
Richard's well. A fmall difcharge of water 
flows from the well, dire&ly down the hill, 
through the wood, into the rivulet, but 
having no channel cut for its paffage, it pene- 
trates through the foil, and forms that mo^ 
rafs, which Henry is faid to have left on 
his right. Amy on- hill is nearly in the 
center of the field, and is by much the 
higheft ground ; the fummit is two or three 
hundred yards beyond the well. The hill 
has a fteep defcent on every fide, but is 
fteepeft towards the north, or the Bofworth 
fide, and terminates with a rill, a bog, and 
a flat, called Amyon lays. The field extends 

F 3 * 
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a mile farther towards Bofworth, but that 

part was not the fcene of a&ion. 

Not one human being refides upon this 
defolate field, or near it; as if that place 
was ftudioufly avoided which had been the 
fcene of blood. The remains of two 
wretched mud-walled tenements are upon 
the very places once covered by the troops, 
He wit's and another; but the families are 
fled, and the buildings in ruin. 

To have a clear view of this battle, it 
will be neceffary to expunge from our idea 
the prefent appearance pf the country, 
and view it as in 1485. For this pun- 
pofe we muft confider all the adjacent lord* 
fliips uninclofedj and the whole fcene as an 
open country. We are told by fome authors 
that the two armies approached Bof» 

"worth 
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worth Field with defign, " as a place meet 
4€ for two to engage;" but they forget that 
moft places were as meet. . Thofe where 
Richard and Stanley were encamped, were 
better. Their march to the field was not 
impeded. The ground over which Rich- 
ard's broken forces retreated to Crown-hill, 
now full of fences, was then wholly with- 
out. Richmond's approach to the field 
was through an open country, but is now 
an inclpfed lane fix miles long. Bofworth 
Field, which was one piece of unculti- 
vated land, without hedge or timber^ is 
now fo altered with both, that nothing re- 
mains of its former appearance but the fhape 
of the ground* Henry's camp runs in a 
ftraight line, about 300 yards from the brook 
he had crofled, towards Amyon-hill, fome- 
times within the wood, and fometimes on 
the White- moors, according to the zig zag 
F4 v of 
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of the fence; which proves, that neither 
the wood nor the hedge were then in btirtg. 
This hedge now divides the manors of 
Sutton and Shanton, but if hedges did not 
then divide the manors, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe they did not divide the interior 
parts. Stoke was the firft lordfliip in* 
clofed, in about 1584, Shanton in 1646, 
and Sutton is yet open. 

All the authors that ever wrote on this 
battle, three excepted, are partial to Henry $ 
and partiality, at beft, difguifes truth, 
They give him every advantage of perfon, 
intelle&ual powers, valour, and the aflift- 
ance of providence, when in reality he was 
not entitled to one half. Some tell us his 
face (hone like an angel's, others, that he 
ftjccceded from the pious prayers of his mo- 
ther; qthers will not ^llow his army to 

canfift 
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confift of 5000 men, and fome are inclined 
to make him beat Richard ahnoft without 
an army. The tide of fentiment ran only 
one way, and that in favour pf the houfe of ^ 
Lancaften But were I allowed to treat 
royalty with plainnefs, Richard was an ac- 
complished rafcal, and Henry not one jot 
better. Which had the greateft right to 
the crown, is no part of the argument; 
neither of them had any. Perhaps their 
chief difference of charafter confifted in 
Richard's murdering two men for Henry's 
one; but as a fmall counter-balance, Rich- 
ard had fome excellencies, to which the 
other was a ftranger. Though we are left 
in the dark with regard to Richmond's army, 
yet, if we cdnfider the numbers that joined 
him in his march through Wales, under 
their powerful leaders, Griffith, Morgan, 
Herbert, ap^Thomas, Blount; and in Eng- 

land, 
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land, with Hungerford, Boucher, Byron, 
Savage, Sandford, Digby, Hardwick, and 
many others ; alfo the 2000 French, and the 
2000 brought by Talbot at Newport, his 
numbers could not have been fo few as re- 
prefented by the Lancaftrian writers. The 
fame prejudice which diminished Henry's 
numbers augmented Richard's. If wc 
attentively furvsy the camps of the four Ge- 
nerals at Bofworth Field, the night pre- 
ceeding the battle, it may throw fome light 
on this dark fubjeft, which has been the 
cojiteft of ages. Though the camps can- 
not declare the numbers of e^ch, they feem 
to declare what proportion they bore to each 
other. Richard's is by far the mofl exten- 
five, and with the bread work, covers about 
eighteen acres. Modern cultivation is a- 
dreadful -enemy to antiquity. The huf- 
band man has with great labour, deflroyed 

the 
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the extent and uniformity of thefe camps; 
I could not help fmiling while I converted 
with the farmer who refides upon the verge 
of Richard's, when he repeatedly curfed 
him for fpoiling his land; and I aiked him 
whether the fhade of Richard might not 
with equal propriety curfe him for fpoiling 
his camp ? Richmond's is the moft obli- 
terated; but according to the beft obfervation 
I could make, it covers fix or feven acres* 
Lord Stanley's proceeds along the fummit 
of an eminence, in two lines, is perhaps 
four acres; and Sir William's, more corn- 
pad:, and more circular, covers about three, 
hence we may reafonably fuppofe, the 
King brought into the field 12,000 men, 
Richmond more than feven, Lord Stanley 

five, and Sir William three. 

\ 

We are now entering upon one of the 

moft 
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mod important days in the Britfli annals, 
Monday the 22d of Auguft, 1485, which 
anfwers to our prefent September 2, a day 
which terminated the conteft between the 
rofes. A ftream of Englifli blood had con- 
tinued to flow for thirty years* occafioned 
by the fword, and the axe. The royal fa- 
mily, though numerous, was nearly ex- 
tinct, the nobility almoft deftroyed, and 
the nation itfelf, thinned of inhabitants. 
There had already been many battles, and 
fome of them very deftru&ive, but this was 
the only one decifive. Though the united 
ftrength of all the parties brought into Bof- 
worth Field, did not exceed 28,000 men, 
yet there had not been a battle fince that of 
Haftings, .419 years before, of fuch im- 
portance ; and, as the importance of Haf- 
tings conlifted in the fall of Harold, fo 
did that of Bofworth in the fall of Richard. 

Both 
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Both the fovereigns were ufurpers, and both 
were conquered, and fucceeded by thofe 
who had no more right than thcmfelves. 
The death of Harold was owing to a ran- 
dom fhot, that of Richard to a daring fpi- 
rit, but the refult gf both was the fame* 
the lofs of a kingdom. The crown was 
bow to be difputed, with the utmoft acri- 
mony, by two of the ableft politicians 
that ever wore one; thejr were both wife, 
and both crafty; equally ambitious, and 
equally ftrangers to probity. Richard was 
better verfed in arms, Henry was better 
ferved. Richard was brave, Henry a 
coward. Richard was about five feet four, 
rather runted, but only made crooked by his 
enemies; and wanted fix weeks of thirty- 
three. Henry was twenty-feven, flender, 
and near five feet nine, with a faturnine 
countenance, yellow hair, and grey eyes. 
3 Richard 
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Richard was a man of the deepeft pene- 
tration ! perfedtly adapted to form, and ex- 
ecute a plan; for he generally carried what 
another durft not attempt, and yet in him, 
we have a ftriking inftance of the fhortnefs 
of human forefight. He little thought, 
when he was clearing his way to the throne, 
by murder, he was murdering for Henry ! 
that he was clearing the way for a man, 
whom, of all men, he moft detefted; that 
by cutting off one obftacle, he only opened 
a profpedt for another, and by deftroying 
thofe who guarded the crown for the Plan- 
tagenet family, he paved a road for the 
Tudor. 

Sir Simon Digby, having penetrated into 
Richard's camp, in the character of a night 
fpy, at the utmoft hazard of his life, return- 
ed; an^ informed Henry", at day-break, that 

the 
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the king was preparing for battle. Rich- 
mond's trumpets founded to arms. From 
this time till the engagement commenced, 
was about fix hours, from four till ten in 
the morning. 

The firft perf<?ns who attended the king, 
were Lovcll, the Lord Chamberlain^ Catefby, 
the Attorney- General 5 and Sir Richard 
.RatclifFe, all privy councellors, to whom 
he uttered the ill-bodings of his heart. 
Iffuing from his tent, by twilight, he ob- • 
ferved a centinel afleep, and is faid to have 
ftabbed him, with this remark, " I found 
" him afleep, and have left him as I found 
€t him." Perhaps this was the only perfon 
Richard ever put to death, who deferyed it. 

He left his tents (landing, and com- 
manded the troops to 'rendezvous in Sutton 

field, 
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field, about the midway to Amyon-hilh 
Here he drew up in order of battle; hia 
right extended towards the north end of 
the field, where he made his oration, from 
which the place acquired, and ftill bears 
the name of Dickeris-nook. 

Though biftory and tradition are filent, 
with regard to Lord Stanley's movements, 
yet there is not a doubt but he marched, 
and halted with Richard, as if folely at* 
tached to his caufe, ftill keeping a little to 
the rear of his left, for it was evidently his 
defigo to am*& his matfer till the laft mo- 
oicnt. 

Richmond Jfent an «gpr,efs to Lord Stan- 
ley, requefting his affiftance in forming his 
men, for he *arneftly wi&ed to have Stan- 
Icy with him for fcv*af a difappoiitfment; 

but 
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but he returned for anfwer, " that the Earl 
, " muft form them himfelf, he would come 
" at a convenient feafon." He afterwards, 
however, left his own corps to the care of 
an officer, and privately affifted for a fhort 
time. 

Henry, though inferior to Ridhard : ih 
numbers, had more horfe. Both armies 
were drawn up exadtly alike, each in two 
lines ; the bow-men in the front, the biU- 
men in the rear, and the horfe formed the 
wings. The principal officers were in ar- 
mour, that is, each wore a coat of mail, 
and a helmet. Every man carried a fword, 
to which were added, for the cavalry, a 
fpear, and for the infantry, fome a bow, 
fome a bill, and fome a battle- ax. I am 
inclined to think Richard had artillery, 
though this is not mentioned by any au«* 

G thorj 
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thoti becaufe it was ufed in the royal army 
long before that period} and old Hewit, 
who refided fourfcore years upon the fpot, 
where the battle was fought, allured me he 
had found three or four cannon balls, of a 
fmallilh fize, in his garden, and pointed to 
the places; I have alfo other authority. 
.Richard was dreffcd in the fame fait of 
wmour, of polifhed ftcel, in which, four* 
teen years before, he won the battle of 
Tewkefbury. We are told he had hrs crown 
upon his head. He had. But this is an 
unfair representation ; for we ihould fup- 
pofe he wore his crown, as a man wears his 
his hat $ whereas, he wore the helmet be- 
longing to the fait, and upon this the 
crown Was fixed, by way of creft; the 
pra&ice of knighthood. 

Richard's front line was commanded by 

John 
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Jdhn Howard Duke of Norfolk, a faithful 
veteran, affifted by his fon Thomas Earl of 
Surry, the fecond by the King himfelf. 
In the right of this line, Henry Earl of 
Northumberland led a confiderable body. 

Biciunond's froitt, for want of numbers, 
was fpread very thin, to fhew to the greater 
advantage $ and was commanded by John 
de Vere, Earf of Oxford, a firm adherent 
to the bottle of Lancaiier, whofe father and 
brother, twenty- four years before, died 
upon one fcafFold, for the fame caufe. 
This able commander knew well how to 
tnarfhall Henry's men, and as well how to 
fight them. From him are defcended the 
houfes of St. Alban's and Townfhend. 
Over the right wing was appointed Sir Gil- 
bert Talbot, who joined Henry at New- 
port, with the Shrewsbury imereft $ a man 
G 2 of 
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of experience and valour, anceftor to the 
Earls of Shrcwfbury and Talbot. Sir John 
Savage commanded the left, and proved 
himfelf worthy of the command* Henry 
direded the fecond line, or rather his uncle 
the Earl of Pehibroke, * perfon of wifdom 
and prudence. An officer of reputation 
of the name of Barnard, faid to have been 
defcended from the royal line of Scotland, 
commanded the French. Henry knew 
nothing, from experience, of the art of war, 
neither had he the leaft relifh for it, or 
wifh to attain it. 
* 
The two chiefs rode through the ranks, 
and are faid to have addrefied their followers 
in an oratorial harrangue, wherein they 
plentifully abufed each other. But thefe 
fpeeches, like thofe of the Hottfe of Com- 
mons, perhaps meet the eye rather mended. 

* Wc 
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We can hardly fuppofe each could extend his 
eloquence to a hundred and fifty lines in 
folio. 

" Richard aflured his well beloved foU 
" lowers, that he owed the crown to their 
" wifiiom, that he had been guided by their 
" council, and had approved himfelf a juft 
44 king. That this day would try their af- 
" fe&ions, that he hoped they would keep 
*\ by their valour, what they had gained by 
€€ their prudence $ that if they wifhed to 
" live together like brethren, they muft 
" fight like lions. That the devil had en- 
" tered into the heart of an unknown 
" Welchman, who, aided by a company 
" of beggarly thieves, attempted to rob him 
*• of his royal dignity 5 that Richmond was 
" a Welch milkfop, without courage, or 
" experience in martial deeds, totally un- 
G 3 "fit 
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" fit to command an army; that they had 
" nothing to fear from traitors, and rona- 
" gates. That when they fhould fee his 
" banner difplayed, they would dread the 
" divine vengeance for adting againft their 
4€ fovereign, and fubmit to mercy. That 
€€ the French were braggers and cowards, 
" had often been vanquifhed.by Ms araeef- 
4i tors, the Plantagenets, and were more 
f ' apt to run than to fight $ and that he him- 
44 feif would that day triumph either in 
viftory or death/- - 



«c 



This fpeech, as is often the cafe with 
fpeeches, pontains fome truths, but more 
falfehoods ; it varies much from that deli- 
vered by the Duke of Cumberland, at the 
battle of Culloden^ who remarked, € * If 
" any man Is unwilling to engage, either 
f ' frcjm fentiment or fear, he (hail have free 

« liberty 
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*' liberty to* depart/ 9 But bad Richard 
made this declaration, two thirds of hik 
army would have inftaody vamiihed. 

The oration was followed by a feeble 

huzza, after which, the army marched in 

battalia, to Amyon-hill, where they arrived 

before Henry. Here then muft terminate 

the laft ftage of a fliort and turbulent life* 

Here the exertion of alt his powers, in pur- 

fuit of glory, muft end, in ignomini- 

oufly falling in one of the mod dreary fpots * 

in his whole dominions. He muft lofe 

that crown for which he had ardently ftrug- 

gled, tad feaftly obtained; and held d earer 

thai himfclf. Difrobod of royal ermine, he 

muft be degraded beneath a man, hacked 

to pieces with the fwords of Plebeans, die 

execrating thoib he was unable to kill; be 

exhibited oaked to every oye but that of a 

G 4 friend, 
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friend, covered with filth, drenched in the 
blood of thofe, who had fallen by his fword, 
lie undiftinguifhed among rabble, and leave 
a chara&er which no man would envy. 
This deplorable end of greatnefs but ill 
/cpfrefponds with the Lord's anointed. 

The King's right extended to the decli- 
vity of the hill, on the Bofworth fide, 
called Cornhill-frUze, or Arayon-lays, and 
his left towards King Richard's well. 

Henry in armour, with his helmet in 
his hand, rode among the cavalry, and 
afterwards mounted a little hill, where he 
addreffed the infantry. He obfeirved, " that 
" if ever the Almighty affifted the inno- 
"cent, or made virtue triumphant over 
" villainy, they . were certain of vi&ory. 
« Th# iJQthipg sould be more: laudable 

" than 
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** than to fight againft a murderer,* a de- 
"ftroyer of his own blood, an expunger oi 
€ * nobility, a firebrand which confumed the 
*' country. That Richard and his guilty 
** followers, had wrongfully difinherited 
4 * him of his lawful right, and urijuftly 
•■« affumed the title of king* He added, 
4C they occupy your eftates, cut down your 
€t timber, and turn out your families to 
" ftarve. I doubt not but God will deliver 
* € them into our hands, or prick their con* 
€€ fciences, and caufe them to fly. Many 
" follow the tyrant through fear, and only 
" wait an opportunity to join us, and (hew 
*' they are our friends. Should we be 
" conquered what mercy can we expedt 
*' from a man who (hewed none to his 
*' friends, his brother, his nephews, and his 
'* wife? We cannot retreat without deftruc- 
'** tion* What though our numbers be 

"few j 
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" few ; the greater will be oar praife-if wv 
" vanquish, and if we fall, the more glorious 
"our death." 

Here we behold two Princes, in difputrog 
for a crown defcend below the gentleman, 
and vilify each other in the language of 
two Porters difpuling for a trufs. Thoogh 
perhaps* this oration was not much truer 
than the other, yet Henry, brought up in 
private life, had much the advantage of 
Richard, for as he had not formed a charac- 
ter, he could lofe none* but Richard, long 
upon the ftage of action, had parted with 
his, never to recwer it* 

While Lord Stanley was forming, the King 
fentSir Robert Brakcnbury with this Angu- 
lar, but dreadful mei&ge. " My Lord, the 
**. King falutes you* and comfl&andfc yomr 
4 « immediate 
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iate attendance, with your bands, 
" pr byt ■ ■ -. ■■ your Ion ihatl inibntly 
€ * die/ 4 About the fame time Sir Reginald 
Bray arrived from Henry, preffing Lord 
Stanley to join him. He replied to Bra* 
kenbury, "If the King ftains his honour 
4i with the blood of my fon, I have more; 
*' but why fbould he fuffer, I have not lifted 
" a hand againit him; I will come at a 
" convenient time/* ' 

Lord Stanley feems to have given up his 
fon for loft; but willing, in the laft mo- 
ments, ta exert every effort in his favour, 
took Bray afide, and ordered him to po& 
back to Richmond, about a mile diftant, 
and prefs him to advance with all fpeed, 
againft the royal army. This adive mea* 
(iire was intended to employ Richard other*- 
wife thata in executions. 

Brdkenbury 
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Brakenbury having delivered Stanley's 
anfwer, Richard exclaimed in anger, 
" This is a falfe pretence. He is a traitor, 
" and young Strange (hall die/ 9 and ordered 
Catefby to fee it inftantly done. 

While the executioner was preparing the 
axe, and the block; and the youth, in the 
near pro fpeft of his awful fate, was taken 
out of the hands of the tent-keeper, as a 
viftim for execution; Lord Ferrers of 
Chartley, a man of great honor, and huma- 
nity, touched with compaffion, ventured to 
remonftrate to the King, * € That whatever 
*' were the father's crimes, the fon was in- 
** oocent, and it would be cruel to punifti 
* € the innocent for the guilty; that it might 
u bring difgrace upon their arms, if any 
" blood was flied that day, except by th* 
" fwordj that envious tongues jbad already 

" been 
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€ * been too free with his princely character, 
c * but this would give them greater fcopej 
* c that there could be no evil in one day's 
4 * delay , and then punifhment might be 
" infii&ed where punifhment was due. 
*' That Stanley had not yet declared againft 
4€ them, but this rafli execution would 
€€ oblige him. That from a family con- 
" nexion he might not choofe openly to 
" efpoufe the King's caufe, but wait fome 
€€ critical moment, or perhaps wait to de- 
" thrc for the viftorj that it was better to 
" keep the matter doubtful than force him 
"to become their enemy; and, fhould the 
" rebels be victorious, they would doubly 
" retaliate the death of Strange. It can 
" xlo your caufe no fervice, continued he, 
*' tonake his life, but may an injury." — 
Richard, convinced by Ferrers's reafons, 
QJt(fred the execution to be delayed, and 

perhaps 
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perhaps this was the firft order of blood 
he ever revoked. 

The King continued in battalia near die 
top of the hill, unwilling tolofe his advan- 
tageous ground, while Henry unfurled his 
banners, founded the march of death, and 
advanced from the meadows below. 

We ate told by our hiftorians, of * a great 
marfli, that Henry was obliged to pafs, 
though now drained by cultivation." This 
is another mi (lake; there neither is, nor 
ever was one, or any obftru&ion, 4*ut 
the rivulet mentioned before, which a man 
might eafily jump over; or perhaps when 
Henry paffed it, he might walk over dry- 
fhodjf. for at that feafon of the year, the 
land fprings are low, and we have reafon to 
conclude from three little incidents, that 

the 
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the weather was fair, which would keep 
trliem lower. When Richard entered Lei- 
cefter, five days before, it was after fun-fet, 
wliich fuppofes that the fun wasy&zi to fet* 
In the morning of the battle, it was faid 
to fhine on Henry's back, and in the Ring's 
face; and when Richard's body was after- 
wards found among the (lain, it was covered 
with dujt . All which indicate a fair feafon : 
hence we may reafonably conclude, the 
current was fufpended. 

Richard was fo accomplished a general, 
that- we can hardly fuppofe him guilty of 
an overfight; otherwife he feems to have 
miffed a fair opportunity in not watting for 
Henry at Wetherly-bridge, alfo when he 
perceived him approach the rivulet, the 
evening before, he might have advanced and 
engaged him to great advantage, A good 

general, 
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general, if he can avoid it, will not be at- 
tacked. Oliver always Article the firfl: 
blow. To wait damps the courage of the 
people. Though the current ceafed to flow, 
yet the water covering the hollows of the 
bed; the banks, in fome places being two 
or three feet high; the channel forming a 
curve, and Henry's army a ftraight line, their 
ranks for a moment would have been 
broken; when, having an army within bow- 
fhot of their front, no wonder if confufion 
had enfued. Thefe thoughts could not 
efcape Richard; but he might confider, his 
fituation would be excellent ; that Henry 
muft begin the attack at a great difadvan- 
tage, for the Hill was againft him. He 
wifhed Henry to fight, and if he obftruScd 
his paffage, he might decline the a&ion, 
or might attempt another paflage, and caufe 
the King to lofe his advantageous ground. 

Richard's 
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Richard's was too excellent a fituation 
to bb rifked even for a better, 

Richmond having palled thefe difficul- 
ties unmolefted, flowly marched up tjie af~ 
cent, where the wood now ftands, the mo- 
rafs formed by King Richard's well, being 
en his right, and the fun, not on his back, 
or his right hand, but between both; thd 
King's troops looking on with their boWr 
bent* 

As Henry marched forwards he feemed' 
to drive Sir William before him, for m 
half an hour he would pafs dver -the camp 
he had quitted. Sir William advanced to 
the north of the hill** and took his ftatioft 
near Aniyon-lays. — Here, I apprehend the 
King's artillery played upon the enemy; 
the balls found in Hewit's garden, cor- 
H roboratejf- 
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roborates the remark. But I could never 
learn that any execution enfued; perhaps 
this kind of warlike implement, not being 
well understood, made no great figure in 
military practice* 

The two armies drawing near each other, 
Richard's moved a few paces, and both be* 
gan the bloody fcene with a difcharge of* 
arrows. The fear of not being foon 
enough is apt to caufe us to be too foon. 
Perhaps from too great a diftance not much 
execution was done; but both continuing 
to advance, inftantly came to a clofe en- 
gagement, fword in hand, and the bow was 

not much ufed after. Confufion, tumult, 

* 

and death was the refult. Richmond's 
people fought with fomc fpirit, knowing 
they muft conquer or die. Their all was 
at iiake; they expe&ed no quarter, for in 

all 
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all the battles bctwfeecn the two rofes, the 
axe and the haltar finifhed what the fword 
began. Richard's people fought like men, 
not hearty in the caufe. He was no fa- 
vourite; they were preffed into his fervicej 
Henry's were volunteers. If Richard won 
the battle, his men could not be gainers, 
nor much loofers if he loft it; they were 
indifferent, and indifference is feldom 
crowned with fuccefsj fomc were deter- 
mined not to fight* 

During the dreadful conflict, the Earl of 
Oxford obferving his line rather fcattered, 
becaufe fpread for fliew, ordered that every 
man fhould keep near the ftandard. This 
caufing his men to unite, aftoniftied the 
King's forces, who defifted from fighting, 
in dread of fome mafter-ftroke of general- 
jhipj b&t recovering from their fears, they 
H 2 renewed 

530340 
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renewed the battle, to which Oxford obliged 
them by beginning firfl. 

Oxford, by clofing his men, h^d Shortened 
his line, which Norfolk perceiving, ex- 
tended his left with intent to furround him* 
at that moment Lord Stanley, from flanking 
both, now joined the right of Richmond, 
and faced Richard's left, which prevented 

~ deftru&ion, and proved a fecond aftonifh- 
ment to the royalifts. If we detach defign 
from aSHon^ Oxford. feems to have taken an 
imprudent ftep in clofing his ranks, becaufe 
the King would out-flank him. But he 
was apprized, no doubt, of the determi- 
nations in the little clofe at Atherftone, and 

, narrowed his front with a view to make 
way for Stanley. 

Norfolk and Oxford, leading the vans, 

naturally 
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haturally approached each other, and though 
flieltered under their helmets, Norfolk 
knew Oxford by the device on his enfign,, 
, a flar with rays, and he knew Norfolk by 
his filver lion. Here we behold the dire 
effe&s of party rage. A man becomes ran- 
corous even againft his relations, and fheds 
that blood which is allied to his own. 
Thefe brave commanders had lived in 
friendship, and were of one family, Ox- 
ford's mother being a Howard, and firft 
coufin to the, Duke. They personally at- 
tacked each other With their fpears, till 
they were (hivered to pieces, then each drew 
his fwftrd. Norfolk gave the firft blow at 
Oxford's head, which, Aiding down his 
helmet, glanced on the fhoulder, and 
wounded him in the left arm. Oxford, 
enraged, returned the blow, and hewed the 
iwiaver from Norfolk's helmet, leaving the 

Hj face 
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face bare. Oxford, difdaining to fight a 
man unguarded, declined the combat, and 
retreated a few paces, when inftantly, an 
arrow from a diftant, and unknown hand, 
hit the Duke in the face, and pierced the 
brain—— Thus fell John Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk* one of the faireft chara&ers of 
the age, notwithftanding his adherence to 
Richard. He was defcended from the 
Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk, and by a 
daughter of Brotherton, from the Rqyal 
line. He was early bred to arms, and had, 
while Sir John Howard, faithfully ferved 
Edward the Fourth, in the Lancaftrian 
quarrel, who raifed him to peerage by the 
the title of Lord Howard; and Richard 
the Third, in the firft Qf his reign, 
conferred pp hijn the Dukedom of Nor- 
folk, and on his fon the Earldom of Surry, 
fcgth which his defendants enfiy. He 

was 
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was warned by a bundle of papers left 
<at his gate not to join Richard, and again, 
by a courfe rhyme upon his tent door, the 
night preceding the battle 

" Jack of Norfolk be not too bold, 

" Fpr Dicken thy mailer is bought and fold; * 

but he had taken an oath to Richard, and 
he could not recede. He revered the King, 
but lamented the errors of the man*—* 
Oxford, though an enemy, felt for his fall, 
and declared, " A better knight could not 
" die, though he might in a better caufe." 

Surry had already adled the hero, but his 
father's death infpired him with fuch re- 
venge, that he laid feveral at his feet * he 
followed his blow as if determined his jingle 
fword ihould win the field; when ap- 
proaching Talbot, they furioully engaged. 
Tajbot was provoked that a veteran, like 
H 4 himfelf 
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himfelf, could not overcome a (tripling aK 
moil: in his firft appearance ia arms* Some 
of his followers furroundedyoung Surry, with 
a defign to take him alive, but he refolved 
pot to yield, but die, as his father had juft 
done, fword in hand. Here an* affe&ing 
fpe&acle offers, two worthy characters, 
• Norfolk and Surry, the firft ftretched a 
vidtim at the feet of his fon, and the fon 
opprefled by thofe who had caufed the 
death of his father, without one friend to 
fupport him. He fought in the midft of 
numbers till his ftrength was exhaufted, 
when two of the King's courageous knights, 
Sir Richard Clarendon, and Sir William 
Conyers, were refolved to refcue him or 
perifh in the attempt. This Savage ob- 
ferving, who himfelf as well as his fword, 
was dyed in blood, furrounded them 
with f°n* e of his people, who cut them 

to 
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to pieces. Savage made many attempts to 
fave them, but could not; $nd now, Surry 
was again left alone to cope with a fur-* 
rounding multitude, and his powers gone, 
This being remarked, a fecdnd attempt 
was made, by a private foldier to take hini 
prifoner, which Surry difdaining, colle&ed 
ftrength from anger, and at one defpqrate 
blow, cut off his arm, which fell to the 
ground* This done, he prefented the hilt 
of his fword to Talbot, defiring hin> to 
put a period to his life, that it might not 
be taken by an ignoble hand, " Ood for- 
* € bid, fays the generous Talbot, that I 
** fhould ftain my character with the blood 
«< of fo brave a youth . You have not erred ; 
*' the fault was your father's." "I wonder, 
f* replied Surry, that the noble Talbot fhould 
f infult thg vanquifbed, in diftrefs. We 

"had 
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" had the right, but the fword is transfer- 
ring it to you, I (hall never repent the 
" choice I made, neither can my honour 
" fuffer by that choice. Our maxim is, 
4€ To/upport tbt Crown ofTLngldnd. Who- 
mever wears it, I will fight for; nay, were 
"it placed upon a hedge- flake, I jfhould 
" think it my duty to defend it.' 9 This 
expreffion was afterwards reported to 
JJpnry* and though Surry was fent to the 
Tower, it prpved a means pf reconciliation, 
and he afterwards fulfilled his own remark, 
by becoming a faithful adherent to Henry, 
This Earl of Surry may be faid to have 
produced a Houfe of Lords, for from him 
defcended eleven diftindt families of the 
n«ne of Howard, who rofe into Peerage, 
by the titles of Norfolk, Nottingham, 
Bind op, Northampton, fcikricjc, Norwich, 

Suffolk, 
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Suffolk, Berkfhire, Carlifle, Stafford, and 
Effingham; a fimilar cafe of fertile nobi- 
lity is not upon record. 

It was now paft eleven. The battle had 
continued about one hour, without much 
advantage gained by either fide, except, that 
Richard had loft Norfolk and Surry, his 
principal officer's: No part of their forces 
had been vanquifhed. Only the front line, 
of each army had been engaged, nor had 
they much varied their ground. The two 
chiefs had kept their ftatipn, Richard iji < 
the center of his rear, and Henry, tq«* 
wards the left of his; when Richard, at- 
tended by his officers, making an effort 
to aflift the van, a fcout carhe upon the full 
run, and informed the King, u that Rieh- 
" mond was poftqd behind the hill, with 
<* a flender, attendance." Richard, fired sit 

the 
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the news, altered his defign of reinforcing 
the van, and marching up the afcent, the 
perfon of Henry was particularly pointed 
out to him, for he did not know him. He 
grafped his fpear, fixed it in the reft, and 
exclaimed, Cf Let all true Knights attend 
" me, and I will foon put an end to the 
" quarrel; but if none will follow* 1 will 
w try the caufe alone. M 

After fuch a declaration, it would have 
been difficult even for a coward to ftay be- 
hind. He inftantly fpurrcd his horfe into 
a gallop, and rode out of the right flank, 
attended, among others, by Francis Lord 
Vifcount Lovell, Walter Lord Ferrers, 
Sir Richard Radcliffe, Sir Ge'rvis Clifton, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, ' Sir William 
Catefby, &c. with their followers; none 
pf. them (hewing figns of fear, except 

Gatefry, 
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Catefby. They rode diredtly towards Hen- 
ry, with the King in front, and Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley with 3,000 ipfcn ftanding neu- 
ter at his right elbow. It is a melancholy 
refle&ion, but was happily hid from their 
eye£, that every one of them> Lovell excepted, 
was following his Sovereign to death J 

Kichjard is rcprefented as having loft the 
battle, and difdaining to furvive the dif- 
grace, rufhe^ into the heat of the a&ion* 
to fell his life at the desjrqft r*te. Here 
feems another miftake; fpr this defperate- 
plan, formed in a moment, was not an ill* 
concerted onej he was ftill uncertain 
whether Stanley would declare fo* Henry, 
and as Henry was thinly guarded, he flood 
a fair chance, by a bold flroke, of being 
inftantly difp&tched, and then the field was 
woq/ Befides, Rrcjhard's courage wasinvin- 
3 cibfe. 
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cible, ten fuch men might have withftood a 
hundred. This was one of thofe daring en- 
terprizes, which is condemned or applaud- 
ed, according to its good or ill fuccefs. By 
the laft fentence in his oration, he feemed 
refolved to embrace an opening, fhould one 
offer, however dangerous. 

Though Richard took his fpear, he did 
not ufe it, but trufted to his fword. Sir 
William Brandon, the Earl's ftandard 
bearer, was the firft perfon he approached, 
who, fafcinated as with a bafilifk, at the 
intrepid boldnefs of the King, could nei- 
ther refift nor depart, but feemed to fall by 
his own aftonifliment, Richard at one 
ftroke, cleft his head, feized the ftandard, 
and with a vengeance threw it on the ground. 
This was a red dragon, upon a green and 
white filk, the enfign of Cadwallador, the 

laft 
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laft king of the Britons, maternal anceftor 
to Henry. 

He inftantly attacked the powerful Sir 
John Cheney, who, after the faint refiftance 
of a moment, was unhorfed. Thefe were 
not the ads of a little, puny, decrepit fel- 
low, with & withered arm ! He paid no at- 
tention to thofe on the right, or the left, 
except to kill them, hut the fpirit of the 
hero growing into that of the mad- man, he 
thought of nothing but cutting his way to 
Henry* 

If Henry moved at all it was backwards. 
He continually permitted his people to in- 
terfere, fuffered their numbers to thicken, 
and never (hewed the leaft fign of advance- 
ing. The ferocity of Richard would have 
terrified a better man than Henry. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto Richard's was a well laid plan $ 
he was winning a battle by confternation on 
one fide, and valour on the other. All fides 
gave way; Richmond was in the uttnoft 
danger, and fortune, feemed much inclined 
in the King's favour. Sir William Stanley 
obferving this, inftantly clofed with: his 
3,000 men, nearly furtounded thofe with' 
the King, prevented others from advanc- 
ing, who (hewed no great inclination to 
advance, and by dint of numbers, and fur- 
prize, gave an ciFe&ual turn to the fortune 
of the day. This was perhaps the mqft cri-- 
tical moment in Richard's life. Vidtory 
had fufpended the fcales between the Com- 
batants, which were as equally poized as 
with a level guinea. Richard's feemed afc 
length to preponderate. She beheld it with 
a foiile; but inftantly turned away, Stanley 
threw his whole weight into Henry's fcale,, 

and 



and the King's was found wanting. Had 
Sir Williarti deferred bis affiftarice but orie 
iriiriutei he might hive deferred it for ever) 
Henry muft eitfref have ftltett or fled; 

Here We ftand trttafced at two fibular 
Incidents, which happened riearly together, 
io Which liiftdry ctan6t add a third. The 
Duke of Buckingham, ad mentioned before, 
Was* iht ptifoh who fet the crowh upon 
Rkitard's head* a?nd Richdtd, in return, cut 
oiFBticktnghdi&'si Thtifc af favour too great 
to i>e rewarded With benefits, is reWafded 
with death* Sir William* by this timely 
fopport, Was the ptffon Wh6 alone fet thd 
cfawn Gfl Henry's head, nay* perhaps favedf 
his lffey stod yet Henry, ten years after; 
beheaded 6i# William. One tfould think, 
if a man eofrfers a remarkable favour, it 
ought to be oft hirh who has no powers o( 

?v I - return 
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return, for fear <?f incurring the greateft in- 
jury. The only crime openly alledged 
again ft this unhappy man was, that while 
Perkin Warbo?k obtruded himfelf upon the 
world, for the Duke of York, he (hould fay, 
" If I was fure he was the fan of Edward 
" the Fourth, I would never draw njy fword 
€€ againft him." A man may be charged 
with treafon for fighting* but we rarely find 
him fo charged for declaring he will not. 
Henry was fond of feeing the officers of the 
crown grow rich by lucrative places, and as 
fond of quarrelling with them, that he 
might draw thofe riches to himfelf. Thus 
he filled the places, and reaped the profits. 
Stanley loved money, was immeniely rich, 
and his greateft crime was thought to be his 
wealth. Henry muft have been a complete 
mafter of addrefs, or he durfl: not have ven- 
tured to pay a friendly vifit to Lord Stanley 
2 v immediately 
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immediately after he had deftroyed his 
brother. 

The eye of fear is ever watchful. Catefby 
was the firft who faw the approach of Stan-* 
ley, apprised the King of his danger, and 
allured him there was no difgracc, when de- 
ftrudion was at hand, in confulting his 
fafety by flight; arid inftantly retreated.. 
Richard, with an angry look, branded him 
for a coward, and declared that he himfelf 
would, never fubrait. 

During this dreadful conflict it was the 
fortune of Brakenbury, and Hunger ford to 
meet. Brakenbury called him traitor, and 
accufed him iii the harfheft terms for defert- 
ing his Sovereign, . to ferve a rebel, and an 
out-law. Hungerford replied,' " He would 
"return him fomething more folid than 
I a v •*. words, 
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F wo*dt>!\ aitd aimed fo i¥H4eat a Wow at 
his head, filvered with grey hajf*, a* 
would have pierced his burganet, had not 
Brakenkury that moimenr rat&d hi* kft ¥m 
tofaftain it; but the violence of the ftrok* 
Hit hk fhbld, and rendered it uftleft* 
Hungeribrd ddfcrvet ed his owa target to- hfe 
fqnire, laying at the fame tknc to Brakes 
bury, « He would take no advantage of a 

* naked antagoniJ}, they fhotita now* fighl 
•? or* equal flenns*" But it may be replied, 
though they were equaL in arms, they! were 
not equal in years, for it was adtive life 
agaiuft oW age. They renewed the conffift, 
aiming many fmriousr Uowa ait each other's 
head, till BrakenbwryVhdmet was. knockci 
fb pieces, and himfeUl farety wounded* 
BouelWr &&*& ovt, •* bj^ve Hung«rfo«t 
4C fpare his Life, he has been our frtead> 

* and may be fo agiutf" -but a «u* too 

6 . i : late 
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4ate, hi* wounds were mortal, . and he 
femihed his laii on the -"* ground . He 
was r a gen tk man of ftritt ■ honour, and 
would net catidefcefsd to #air* his hands 
.feith the Wood. ©£; the young Princes, 
though perhaps tempted ;£y his Sovc* 

' Shwild a tyraht drife, who intades the 
right* of unaftfcind, it would be prudent for 
every man to rife againftiiita, becaufe all 
«re interested; for the injustice he offers to 
one, he would to another. Bat when two 
worthlefs chara&ers, like thofe of Richard 
and Henry, contend for that which neither 
have u. right to, what pity it is they are not 
left perfonaliy to decide the difpute, with- 
*ut drawing in the innocent, nay, even 
fathers, brothers, and friends to deftroy each 
•ther. Sir John Byron, and Sir Gervis 

I 3 Cliftoi* 
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Clifton, were intimate friends, and neigh- 
bours, being both Nottinghamftnrc Gen- 
tlemen. And though Byron fought under 
Henry, and Clifton tinder Richard, it no 
way diminifhed their friendship, but proved, 
what rarely happens, thatrfriendihip genuine. 
They had exchanged a prior oath, " that if 
u either of them was vanquifhed, the other 
" fhould intercede with the conquorer, that 
" the eftatc of the lofer might not be for* 
<c feited, hut. enjoyed by: his family*? 
While GliftofTwastoavety fighting fo tfo 
troop, he received a blow which overpow- 
ered him; and he fell* BySfoja tibferving the 
fall, quitted the ranks,' and ran to the relief 
of his fufffcririg friend, fuftained himt>n the 
ground, guarded him with his fhieid, aftd 
intreated. htm to furrender. Clifton ;rc* 
plied, «« All is over.; I bpg xriy dear fricod 
♦' you will remember the. oath between Us. 

" Victory 
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* 4 Viftory is your'6. Ufc all your intereft, 
€€ that my lands may not be taken from my 
€€ children." The worthy Byron, upon the 
point . of renewing his promife, perceived 
his friend was departing, and exclaimed 
with emotion, '5. Stay, my dear. Clifton, 
*' ftay ]" but.alas Uhe wound was mortal, and 
the unfortunate Clifton. expired in the field* 
Perhaps Byron performed the oath he took, 
aji4 the promife he would have renewed; 
for Sir Gervis Clifton, the defccn4ant of 
him who fell, now enjoys the fame eftate, 
whjch. Was poflefled by hi* anjceftpfls many 
cenjtviries prior to the battle of JEJofwortJi. 
The quarrel between the two roles , was 
peculiarly unfortunate to the Clifton family, 
for though this gentleman fell for the houfe 
.of York, his father, fourteen years before, 
being ^anquiftied at Tewkefbury, in fight- 
injg for ithat,pf Lancaftef, was ppe.pf foteeji 
I 4. officers 
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pfficcr* who took fkn&uary in the church. 
Edwftrd the Fourth purfued them with 
a drawn fword, but was met in the 
porch, by the pripfi, wjio, prefcnting th? 
facraraent, would not fuffer him to defile 
the place with blood, nor even enter till he 
had promifed a pardon . A ftriking inftance 
of ecclefiaftical power. This was on Satur- 
day the fourth of May, but by Monday, 
Edward had forgot his promife, and 
brought every one of them to the block. 
/. 
Richard might now be faid to have been 
in the midft of a fire, and that of his owa 
kindling. He continued his ferocity till 
his powers and his friends failing, for every 
dne of his followers was either fallen or fled, 
'he flood fingle in center of his enemies; 
when, becoming lefs defperate, through 
weaknefs, many durft approach within the 

length 
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'length of a fword, who, fome minutea 
before, durft not venture within the length 
of a fpear. Richmond's people haying fo 
fair a mark as a hated King, unguarded, 
were eager to kill Richard; and Richard, 
dreadfully qfrcumftanced, had no objection to 
be killed* Defpicable as his bddy is repre* 
fented, he fuftaintd a great deal of beating, 
before he was beaten down; but as the ftur- 
dkft pak muft give way to a multitude of 
axes, Richard at length fell, fighting an army ! 
His body was covered with wounds. His 
helmet, which, like a cullendar, was 'full 
of holes, had loft the crown, and was 
beaten into every form buttheTight. Had 
a Granger afterwards examined the field, 
the moft abufed helmet he could find, he 
might iafely conclude had been Richard's. 

Thus fell Richard the Third, one of the 

greateffc 
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greateft heroes, and one of the mod di£* 
honeft men recorded in hiftory. Perhaps 
he was the laft man (lain, in this battle, 
except in the purfuit, and if fo, the laft in 
the Plantagtnet quarrel* The conteft had 
continued more than thirty years, in which 
had been killed ioq>oqq men, but what is 
rather Angular, the firft mm that fell, and 
the laft, ftood at the head of the houfe of 
York, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, aad 
hisgrandfon Richard the Third* 

;; While wc furvey this awful field, the 
firft in conference ir) the whole ifland, that 
of Rattle in Suflex excepted, . we confidcr it 
as claffic ground. Here contemplation 
brings in review, important deeds, and their 
more important effe&s. To this field, 
Richard brought an aching heart, and a 
faithlefs army, loft both,aad was declared a 

traitor, 
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traitor, becaufe unfortunate. Richmond ap-t 
proached it, doubtful whether he fhould 
find a throne, or a block; whether he (hould 
put oh the ermine j or theihrowd. Here 
Norfolk fell, out of gratitude to that prince, 
who had raifed him to greatnefs^v^and the 
brave Surry was within a hair's breadth of 
Idfing that life, which- replenished both 
libufes of Parliament* Here Brandon funk 
under Richard's, fword, and his own fur#- 
prizey and Sir William Stanley fet the crown 
pn Henry's head, bywhicli he:ldft his own*. 
Oxford, from a defolate wanderer, recovered 
the artcient patrimdny of his Houfe, and 
-Lord Stanley, while betraying -his matter, 
<x>tild4i&ve nothing in view, but victory, or 
the ^xej'nay, deftru&iori hung, over the 
Stanley family y by a (lender threads *Oa 
this fpot Richard owed his ruin, to his va* 
lour, and that valour prevented the ruin* of 

the 
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the Stanleys. Here a friendihip was di f+ 
played between Byron and Clifton, which 
Es no where furpafied in hiftory, H<« 
Conyers and Clarendon fuffbred for therooft 
generous aft, and here the fate of a mighty 
nation was determined. 

From the time Richard gtllftfttd out of 
ahe right flaflk, till he fell could not be 
more than .fifteen . minutes, t>ut tlwy Were 
fome of the raoft remarkable minutes wt 
read of. They for ever dofed the bleeding 
.wounds of the two. houfes. They el- 
jtinguiflied the ancient and heroic line of 
JPlantsgeaet A period was put to the ea- 
orqiout power of the Barons, which had 
fcbund th<? people, and bullied the crowd; 
and to the ft ill more enormous power of the 
-priefthoed, which had bullied both- They 
Wpalfcd the clouds o£ ignorance and fa- 

perftition, 
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perftificm, and obliged the. witch, the ghoft* 
sffid the wizard for ever to hide their faces. 
They opened the door for light,, knowledge, 
and letters. They were the dawn of the? 
am* The world wis taught to confider 
the lower ranks of men as par t'of the human 
lptcics, vthq, bdfore had only been con- 
fidered as Haves and villains; that every man 
had a right to his property, and if h$ 
pcdSefled no property > he had ftill a right to 
himfclf. - They promoted a beneficial union 
between England and Scotland* which, 
being founded on natural principles, became 
pe r m anen t, fay which harmony is prefer ved* 
and the lives of thoufanda laved. The 
united kingdom was taught by thefe fifteen 
minutes^ to inCreafe in commerce, in ri$he$* 
in civilization,, in power, and faon to rife 
the asbitaofrof Europ*. 

If 
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' If we confider the part of the field whtfre 
Richmond inarched up, with the morafs oa 
his right: his own fituation, towards the 
left of the fecond line, the hill over which 
the King marched, when he firft faw him, 
and the way the royal forces retreated, they 
will nearly point out the fituation of 
both armies and the fpot where Richard fell. 
This fpot muft have been at the foot of the 
hill, near Amyon-lays ; and the united tra- 
ditions of the country fcrve to prove, it. 
They report, that Richard was flain while 
his horfe was fet fall in ^ bog. Sir William's 
people certainly furrounded him; and while 
in that fituation, they muft have fought 
upon firm ground. . But when the King 
was left alone, by lofing his friends, he 
was probably driven into the bog, formed 
by the fprings, and the rivulet, where he fell* 

The 
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The blood of the flain tinged the little 
ftream long after the battle, particuliarly in 
rain. The battle being fought in a dry fea- 
fon, much of the blood would lodge upon 
the ground, become baked with the fun,- 
and be the longer in wafhing off; which 
infpired a belief in the country people, that 
the rivulet runs blood to this day, and they 
frequently examine it. Poffaffed with this 
opinion, they refufe to drink if; while King 
Richard's well, on the other fide of the hill, 
has had, by the nymphs and the fvvains, 
many an hogfhead of fugar diflblved in its 
Water. Thus the honourable blood of 
the Plantagenets, the pride of Englifli hif- 
tory, which had fwayed the Britifh fceptre 
for ages, was mixed with that of the pea-, 
fant, and both went to fupply a gutter. 

At the death of the King, oppofition 

ceafed, 
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ceafed, part of his troops remained iri the 
field, the reft fled different ways, hut 
chiefly towards Stoke, leaving SuttonrGbe* 
ney, and Dicken's-noOk* Hear a mile ori 
the left, and were purfued with flaoghte^y 
by the vi&ors. This is corroborated by 
the human bones and War- like ifnplenieftttf 
often found, particularly in about 158^ 
when the lordfhip of Stoke, was inciofed; 
and by the pits, or hollows, with wb*kb y 
their route to crown hill is marked j fof 
though tradition can affigu no xti&h fo# 
the hollows, I judge they were the graves 
of thofe who fell, and were promifcuoufly 
tumbled in by heaps, which would fink 
into hollows, as the bodies decayed. 

Authors differ ' exceedingly witfe regard 
to the flain, and I am not able to fet them 
right. But as only the front li««s :#fre 

engaged, 
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engaged, and as neither fide fhifted their 
ground) nor fought with remarkable vigotfr, 
J am inclined to think the numbers Which 
4fell duripg the battle, were nearly equal; 
aiid as- Henry is faid to have loft about one 
hundred, Richard, perhaps did not lofe 
many more. The greateft carnage muft 
have been in the purfuit, which continued 
two miles, and about forty or fifty mi- 
nutes. This would* probably increafe the 
number to nino hundred* Henry attended 
his* peopte in this ipecies of deftru&ionj 
tord "Stanley puffued the vanquifhed troops, 
and- Sir "William -ftaid- to pillage the field* 
v . 4 z ... ....,» .«• 

^- 'We* are told, the greater part of Richard's 
army never, ftrudt a blciw* that is, the two 
wio_g«* ahd the rear y which proves they were 
not firm to his intereft; how then could he 
prepare a fujficient force to oppofe the two 

JC Stanleys ! 
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Stanley! Ik couJd wt be &d em to 
cpminand ljijS own WW/I Par* of ibcfc 
jieutral force*, wfcich cxroptfr} ihe wr, 
were wider {he conintaad of tjeary £*rj of 
tforthujnberlanfl, Wanting to t*fo or 
fhiee tp-opfand WD, wfco g|-<wn$4 <h«r 
arms, to {hew Richmond people they fearf 
nothing fo fear fropi f &*. The fe*eji-cj»<l 
Richard had More expncflf&d to Lord Fcrr 
rers, hi? $iij>jciQn« of £Jorthujnbe,rla«4, 
a nd, perhaps for that fflrfpp, pjaqod bm ill 
the rear to wajcfi him hiwfelf* tk* feon*ft 
Ferrer?, lfr« «n»ny % doped person af«r fetnj, 
•1 wonted there co«ld be fftch dupliejtj 
M in. the world," forgetting that he who 
{alto moft of hi; pwhty bs»s «$ae, At the 
&n*f ypie Ferrers renewed fcia proewfes. of 
fidelity, lior which he received hfo foreign'* 
applaufe and his thanks. NorthumbtrlaoH 
had but little reafo«to fa fetUfcd with the 

houfe 
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houfeof York; perhaps he had not forgot 
the death of his father, in the caufe of 
Lancafter, *t Towton-field, when that 
blood-thirfty butcher, Edward the Fourth, 
ordered his troops to give no quarter* 
There thirty-fix thoufand innocent people 
wert flaughtered, indiiputing which of two 
men fhould wear a crown, claimed by both, 
but deferred by neither. Nor wa§ it of the 
lead confequence to the multitude, which 
wore it. Probably the prior warning given 
to the Duke of Norfolk, by the papers left 
at his gate, and the diftich over his tent 
door, the, night preceding the battle, ori- 
ginated from Northumberland, He ex- 
perienced Henry's fmiles, was inftantly 
taken into favour, honoured with a feat at 
the council-board, proved faithful to his 
intereft, and four years After loft his life in 
lib fcrvice.. 

K % Richard 
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Richard was the only Englifli monarch 
fince the conqueft, who fell in battle, and 
the fecond who fought in his crown; an 
indication of courage, becaufe from fuch a 
diftinguiflrihg mark, the pfcrfon of majefty is 
readily Jingled out for deftru&ion; Henry the 
Fifth appeared id his at Agincourt, which 
was the means offaving his life, by fuf- 
taining a ftroke with a battle-axe, which 
cleft it. But Richard's falling off, in his 
laft fiery ftruggle, was taken up by a private 
foldier, who contrived to fecret it in a bufh 
in the field, perhaps with a view to fecure it 
for himfelf. But being difcovered, it was de- 
livered to Sir Reginald Bray; hence arifes the 
device of acrown in a hawthorn bufh, at each 
end of Henry's tomb, in Weftminfter Abbey. 

When the' purfuit was aver, Bray deli- 
vered the battered crown to Lord Stanley, 

who 
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who placed it on Henry's head, hailed him 
King, and, as ufual, fung Te-Deum, and 
taught the foldiers to huzza the rural mo- 
narch with, "Long live King Henry. " This 
was performed upon a hill near Stoke, from 
thence called crown-hill, forty-three acres. 
At the inclofure of the manor, this hill was 
divided into four parts, three of which bear 
the names of upper, middle, and lower 
Crown-hill> and the fourth Hollow-meadow, 
from the foldiers hollaing when Henry 
was crowned. Tradition tells us, they 
raifed their voices to the higheft pitch, to 
inform their companions in Bofworth- 
field, in full view of each other acrofs the 
valley, that the pufuit was over, and the 
victory compleat. Thus Henry acquired 
with cafe what he valued the moil, and had 
thelongqtt wifljed for, a crown. It. is cu- 
rious to bbferve what prudence and perfe- 
K 3 verencc 
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vcrcncc he ufcd to overthrow the houfe of 
York, and acquire it. Oju historians erro- 
neoufly iuppofc, the two years between the 
defeat of Buckingham and the vi&ory of 
Bofworth, were fpent at the court of 
France j but great part of that time was 
employed in travelling fccrctly among the 
powerful families in Wales, to foHcit their 
aid, and fome little, in paying hisaddreffeft 
to Mite Herbert. Pennant m his tour ttlU 
us thai while Henry was at Tfienu&yn iq» 
Fliotihirc, about dinner-time, a party at- 
tached to Richard* arrived with- intent to 
apprehend him, but, with the affiftance of 
the family, he had juft time to leap out of 
& back window and efcape through a bole, 
which to thiscjayis called- /Ai Kings bole. 
Richard-ap-Howel> lord of fhc place, pa* 
ternaj ^nceftor to the prefent Sif Roger 
JVfoilyn, afterwards attested him to- Bb& 

worths 
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Worth-field. When the battle was ofrer, 
Henry invited hid* to d&ferf, bttt tlxehonert 
Wclchman rtobly replied,- /**/# fabtllafHong 
nam own ftopU. Henry titer* presented 
kitn with the fword a*d belt he had worn 
ttett day, wick which, attended By his fol- 
lowers, be retreated into Wales, trie little 1 
kittg of half a county; and theft relickffof 
vi&ory were, till lately, preferVed in the 
family. There is but one inftance upon re- 
cord, whette a crown- histe been Won with 
lefs difficulty, that of thd revolution between 
James the Second, and' "^illiant the Third; 
the reafort of both' wis the fame 1 , a* national 
diflike: to the reigning prince ; both may be 
laid to hdvebeen reducedby their* own forces. 
Henry Was the only fbverefgn we read of, 
CfOWncd in the open field, and his mili- 
tary coronation was performed without ft 
pfaye*. 

K 4 The 
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The track which Richmond marched 
from the -camp to the engagement, and from 
thence to Crown-hill! formed the letter vee N 
revcrfed, ^ ^ approached.by the left limb, 
and retreated by the .right. The road 
by which the King's troops advanced, and 
retreated forms the fame, and as both re- 
treated one way, they unitedly form fome- 
thing like a double u, a\< 

This battle, deftru<3ive to many, fur- 
jiifhed the country people with domeftic 
utenfils., A blackfmith afiured me .he 
had found a fword blade, which heufed for 
a drill-bow. An old woman converted 
part of another into a hanging fpit, for 
ro^ft-meat, fo that it continued its ancient 
practice of wounding flefh. Between King 
Richard's well, and the fummit of Amyon- 
Jull* is a bed of fand, perhaps an acfe> ths 

only 
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only one in the whole neighbourhood; a 
gentleman told me. he faw dug out of this 
bed, a fword and a candleftick,' a yard be- 
neath th6 furface, both perfect. The fword 
no doubt was a genuine antique, but the 
candleftick was probably the relic of a thief, 
who had ftolen fand in the night. 

An antiquary of my acquaintance, travel* 
ling over thefe folitary regions, bought a 
f word of a pedant, for fix-pence, found ia 
opening a gravel pit, near Stoke, in high 
prefervation • but as it carried no ancient 
marks, its authenticity was doubtful, I 
therefore applied to every fword-maker in 
Birmingham, who all agreed, it was of 
German conftrudtion, and by comparing it 
with others of various periods, left no rea- 
fon to doubt its being the fpoils of Bofworth 
Field, and had been drawn by an officer of 

horfe 
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horfe. The! ignorance ef the feller, and 
tilt* mifcrable price it ibid fat t prove disc* 
waff no deceit in die 1 bargain ;. they alfo prove- 
tfbe great value of money r add the fowlf 
valae fe4 by the natives,, upon a leading ca- 
ricrfity, which if m«fe pwtok, would f«adily 
have brought five guineas, 

Henry war not the tm\f perfow wh0 k- 
eewtdhrtioace in the field, 6»&e knighted 
fevetai gentlemen, as Gilbert Talbot, Johiv 
Mortimer, Rfcbardvap-Thomas, Robert 
Points? Humphry Stanfey, John Turbef- 
uilley Rcbsrt WiHoughby, Hugh Perflinil, 
Richard Edgcomtey John Bfckenyle, De 
Baron de- Carow, &c, 

Cr<JWi*«.hiH, profpetous td Henry, attd 

his followers, being upon fafe foine yeari* 

hack; a gentleman, perhap* from the fingu- 

3 larity 
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kurity of the place and the a&ioftfr upon it, 
wifhed to become the purchafer* The pried 
was eleven hundred pounds. Having no 
money, he hired the whole fum at five per 
cent* Suffering the intereft to run *» air- 
rears, the mortgagee obliged bin* to fell the 
eftate, to difcharge the debt. This hap- 
pening under lyord Norths adauniftration, 
when the Amcrica&xontcft had reduced thd 
value of land, it broaghit only nine hundred* 
which left a large debt uncovered. To fo* 
cure this, he was obliged to mortgage, to 
th* fame perfon, a paternal eft&te of about 
one hundrtkl acres, fituat© bet w«er> Cre ww 
hill, and Lord Stanley's camp. A fecondi 
negleft of intereft, and a repeated 1 renewal of 
the mortgagee, foon devoured the paternal 
eifete, which was fold in Nov, 1787, to clear 
the original debt of Grown-hiH. Thusr, upon 
tJut fpot where Henry found a crown* and 

his 
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hi6 adherents vi&ory, and honour, another 

found his ruin. 

Sir William Brandon was the only perfon 
of note, who fell on the fide of Henry; 
but the officers on that of Richard fuffered 
greatly, among whom were John Duke of 
Norfolk, Walter Lord Ferrers, Sir Richard 
Radcliffe, Sir William Conyers, Sir Richard 
Clarendon, Sir Robert Brakenbury, the 
Lord Zouch, and Sir Jervis Clifton. Lord 
Lovell ran away, and two years after fought 
againft Henry, at Stoke, where he loft his 
life, or at lead was heard of no more. Hum- 
phry, and Thomas Stafford, took fan&uary 
in St. John's, Gloucefter. The grandmo- 
ther of the Lord Ferrers flain here, was 
heirefs of the houfe of Birmingham. He 
himfelf was anceftor to the prefent Lord 
Hereford, and by marrying the heirefs of 

Ferrers, 
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Ferrers, was the firft proprietor of 'Caftle* 
Brdmwich of the name of Devereux. His 
great grandfon erefted the pre Cent hall, in 
the feign of Queen Elizabeth. . 

: The body of King Richard being found 
among the ilain, covered with wounds, dull, 
and blood, after fuffering many fhameful 
indignities, was hung over a horfe, like a 
calf, behind a purfuivant at arms, named 
Blanch Sang tier, or White-boar, the name 
of his office, he waring a filver boar upoa 
his coat, the cognizance of Richafd, and. 
was carried to Leicefter in triumph, that 
afternoon. The corpfe was perft&ly naked, 
the feet hung on one fide, the. hands on the 
ether, and the head lately adorned with a 
crown, dangling like a thrum-mop. No 
King ever made fo degraded a fpeftacle; 
humanity and decency ought ffot to haver 

fuffered 
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foffered it. Carte fays tbfey tied a ropt 
about his neck, which is very probably 
and perhaps about his feet, or he could not 
well have been fattened to the horfe. This 
was meant as a difgrace to Richard, but it 
reflected more upon Henry* or his followers; 
for to infult weaknefs is highly blameable* 
but more to infult the dead* 

. The corpfe was expofed two days to pub* 
Mc view, in the town hall j this was Henry's 
policy, to prevent a future importer, and 
his pride to fliew himftlf a conqueror, and 
tfeca interred without ceremony, in the 
Cray-friers' church. Here Richard rcfred 
about fifty ytars, with a fcrubby alabafter 
monument eredted ovct him by Henry. At 
the deftrtuftion of religious houfes, his re- 
mains Were turned out of their Httle teste* 
want by the towns people* tod loft, «nd 

his 
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im coffin of {tone, was converted into a 
«watering*trougb at the White-Horle, t? 
<5allow-trcc-gatfi. Thus all the grandeur 
for which Richard exerted uncoauriqft 
talents, ended in a ftile below ^ beggar 

• I took a journey to Laicefter, in 1 75$; 
to fee a trough which had been the repofi* 
tory of one of the mod Angular bodies that 
tver otifted, but found it had not withftood 
the ravages of time. The beft intelligence 
I could obtain was, that it was defrayed 
about the latter end of the reign of Georgt 
the Fiift, and ibme of the pieces placed « 
fteps in a cellar, at the fame ipa where it 
had ferved as a trough. 

All Richard's credit expired with him* 
the breath of the Tudor* compkauly 

blafted 
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blaftcd his character ; even the country pco~ 
l^e, to thisrday, feldom honour him with 
; his. real name, but depricate him with the 
epithet of King Did. 

The fluctuations of the human mind are 
remarkable; the tide of applaufe, runs pa- 
reiki with: the tide t>fprbfpcrity$ when this 
falls, the. Voice of popular favour falls with 
ik .While: the houfe of Yorl^ fwayed:thc 
Britifli fceptre^ the . white rg/£_was held in 
repute, bloomed on the bofbm of beauty, 
and on the JSgn-poft of the publican; bat 
wiieitthat^houfe fell, it fad£d with it, and 
from that moment. was elevated nno more: 
Even now, if ever we fee the;fign of the 
rofe, it is always a red; nay, it was but re- 
cently, that this innocent andilovely flower 
recovered its preftine credit ; . for in the con- 

tefts 
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tcfts between the houfts of Stuart and 
Bruhfwick, it was fuppofed to be tainted 
with the fmell of treafoa. 

During the fo?ereignty of Richard, the 
Wbrte^Boar alfo was a common fign. A 
compliment was paid him without the houfe, 
and his health drank within; but at his 
death, the landlords took down their White- 
Boars, and where any one omitted it, the 
fickle multitude pulled it down for him ; 
and to this day, we often behold the fign of 
the Black Boar, and the Blue-Boar, but 
never the white. Tradition tells us, the 
Inn where Richard flept at Leicefter, was 
the White-Boar, in honour of the fovercign, 
but the proprietor, like others, was obliged 
to change it for the blue. The King had 
alfo added to. the college of Heralds, a pur- 

L fuivant 
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fuivant at arms called! Blanch-Sanglier, or 
White-Boar, from his own creft, mentioned 
above, as former princes had created Blue- 
Mantle, Rouge-Cro/i, &c. but after this 
officer had been obliged, in a Jca&dalou&aian- 
ner, to carry his dead foveneign, Henry an* 
nihilated the office, and fubftituted. that of 
Rouge-Dragon in honour of himfdfr 

The fagacious Henry inftantly difpatched 
Sir Robert Willoughby from Leiccfter to 
Sheriff- Hutton, in Yorkshire, to feize one 
of the greateft, and moft unfortunate of the 
human, race, Edward Earl of Warwick; 
only fon of George Duke of Clarence, the 
laftx)f the Plan tagenet race, whofe mfelanw 
choly ftory can fcarcbly be read without 
tears. In him we behold the highe&.de^ 
gree. of innocence, and of punishment- 

The 
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Thfe blood of . this inoffeiifiyfe prince, has 
left a; ftaitf upon. Henry's character* which 
riothing can fcffacfe. 

■• » » • »- • 

; Although GatefbyJ through yrhofettez* 
chery. Hafttngs loftrhis life,, endeavoured 
to 0ve his own by deferring Richard in hia 
laft moments, <yet he was taken priibner, car- 
ried tfitK others^iin triumph toLeictifterr 
and Tome lay; executed that di$ K othas, the 
neart, : bijf all are, miftaken; for -Henry 
ftaid:twediy$ rat'Leicefter^ arid/ithen 'pur- 
fued Jiis cbfrrfe. to London', where he, krritf id 
on; Sunday, the 28th,. carrying in front Rich- 
ard's three 'ftandapd^ the chief of: Yfhfccb 
was St. George; thefe he eredted in Paul's 
church, .Mid <left Catefby for execution. 
The vlftft will of t this v^iftim to 'oohqaaeft, 
which is curious, and fcriay be feen Jh Dug- 

L 2 dale's 
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dale's Warwickfhire 552, proves him alive 
the 25th, three dayi after the battle* It alf* 
proves him, under his own hand, a diftioncft 
man, in amafling a fortune by unfair means* 
He exprefles a friendship for Lovell, and 
ieems angry with Stanley and Strange* He 
was defcended from a very ancient family at 
Lapworth, near Birmingham, was bred to 
the law, in which profeffion he had a&ed 
for Buckingham, Haftings, and the Stanleys. 
Two gentlemen from die north, of the 
name of Brccher, were beheaded with him. 
Thus the firft regal ad performed by Henry, 
was an aft of tyranny, the very" fault for 
which his predeceflbr was depofed. 

That Richard was not fa little beloved 
as our hiftorians represent, appears by the 
veneration in which he was held, long after 

his 
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his death, in the northern counties, where 
he refided in youth j alfo by the following 
gentlemen, who were firm in his intereft, 
and were all at the battle, for which they 
were attainted by Henry when he called a 
parliament, 

John Duke of Norfolk 
Thomas Earl of Surry 
Francis Lord Lovcll 

s 

Walter Lord Ferrers 
John Lord Zouch 
Robert Harrington 
Richard Charlton 
Richard Ratcliffe 
' William Barkley, of Weley-caftle, near 
Birmingham 
Robert Middleton 
James Harrington 

L3 Robert 
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Robert Brakcnbury 

Thomas Pilkington, 

Walter Hoptpn 

\YilUapi Cateiby. . \ ; 

Roger Wak? ; 

William Sapcoat, of Huntingdon- 

(hire 
Humphry Stafford \, 
William Clarke of Wcnlock : 
Jeffery St, Germai}. ;. , ..:. 

Richard Wilkifl«» f ^ei»|d at ^ms/ 
Richard Revell, M jD£rbyfl)irQ - j 
Thomas Poulte*,. of r &ent o; 

John Welch, otljajy^fe; Haftings : 
John Kendall, Secretary? tq JKang 

. t Ijlicha^' . ' . / : ';■ * 

John Buck, brother tQ *&P hiftorian 
Andrew Rat and j;. j; ;; : 
William Brampton, q£ ]3yrfor4> . ; 
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Sir Gjervi6 Clifton, not, being in this 

catalogue of unfortunate names, is a farther 

evidence that the faithful Byron fulfilled 

4iis friendly engagement, 

As t^ie battlq/of Bofworth was the laft 
between the rofes, I fihall exhibit a dread- 
ful table of thofe fcenes of butchery, 
whith originated from ambition, and are 
^qcfciqg to humanity. \\\ : ; 



.^/. ,<,<: •■ f 
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JV*. Banks. Wben/dugpi. Commanders for Fork. 

I St.Alban*S May 23, 1455 Duke of York 

a Blore heath Sep, 23, 1459 Earl of Sali/bury 

3 Northampton July io, 1460 Earl of Warwick 

4 Wakefield Dec. 3 i, 1460 Duke of York 

5 Mortimer's crofs Feb. 2, 146 1 Earl of March 

6 St. Alban's Feb* 1 7, 146 1 Earl of Warwick 
7Towton-fieldMar. 29, 146 1 Edw. the Fourth 

8 Hexham June 24, 1463 Mar. of Montague 

9 Banbury July 26, 1469 Earl ofPem broke 
10 Stamford April 27, 1470 Edw. thfe Fourth 

I I Barnet April 143 147 1 Edw. the Fourth 
i2Tewkert>uryMay 4, 147 1 Edw, the Fourth 
13 Bofworth AugvjUj 1485 Richardthe Third 
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*53 




Commandersfvr Lane after. 


Who vifforious. 


Slain. 




Duke of Sumerfet 


York 


5,600 




Lord Audley 


York ■• 


2,400 




Duke of Sumerfet 


York 


14,060 




Qjeen Margret 


Lancafter 


2,200 




Earl of Pembroke 


York 


4,800 




Queen Margret 


Lancafter 


2,900 




Duke of Sumerfet 


York 


36,776 




Duke of Sumerfet 


York 


2,100 


f 


Sir John Conyers 


Lancafter 


6,500 




Sir Robert Wells 


York 


13,000 


* 


Earl of Warwick 


York 


10,000 




Duke of Sumerfet 


York 


4,000 




Earl of Richmond 


Lancafter 


900 





105,176 
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It muft be obferved, the nymbers fpeci*. 
fied to have been flain in fome of the bat- 
tles, were fuch only who fell on the lofing 
fide; nor werethofe included who fuffercd 
in cold blood, by the axe,. and the halter, 
therefore the numbers deftroyed in thi* 
civil coijteft ipuft have far exceeded 
105,000. 

Hf nry wifhed to (hew t;o. the world he 
had a better claim to a crown than thofe de- 
rived from marriage, parliament, or the 
houifc of t»ancafter, by bring defcended 
£iom an illu^rous line -qf, Ifing§, xvepe 
from the firft prince that t ever fwayed % 
Britifh fceptre. Poffefled of a true Welch 

•»•*/" . ,,1,'' 'in • : «- 

genealogical fplrif, he jo diluted "a commif- 
fion of antiqiaanka, to trace bis; pedigree J 
The-eomplaifant commiffioners endeavoured 
bx y gratify his pride by opening th§ 

ancient 
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fncient fluices of royal blood, and infufing 
g copious ftream into his veins. After 
rifing to his grandfather, Owen Tudor, 
who married Queen Catherine, they were 
pootente,d with three generations of gentler 
jnenj whom fftppofiog they had loft fight 
of;td£te£tion, they verged upop nobility. 
They then laid hold upon one of the fifteen 
frjibts of North Wales; and though they 
gfftjrwarfls funk hi? anceftqrs into private 
life, fpr eleven gentratiotts, they paffed in 
the nex| thropgh 7 ao JE$arl pf Dtfnftable. 
A; fifty more reiyiQves. brought; them to 
JZtifice^ Arthur,, and another few,, to a King 
Gfltf> Gade&oe amounting to thirty one r£? 
jpqyes above Henry; ♦. and thptigh agaia 
ikWrrte* Ml* anceftors fink imp ,, fabjefts, 
{luring ; foiuteei} r ^ei;e^atioris more, they 
fcized. upon . the famous fl^/w, who lived 
feventy years before Chrift, and pronounced 
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him the forty-fifth from Hefiry. We then 
open upon a fumptuous race of Kings, in 
regular afcent for forty-one generations! 
So numerous a progeny of' royal ap's is 
wholly unknown in thehiftory of man, and 
would ftagger even the fitith of a Chinefe 
chronologer. This brings us to the cele- 
brated King Lear. And now we have but 
nine fteps to mount till we arrive at Brutus^ 
fondly fuppofed the firft inhabitant of this 
ifland. Thus Henry'£ pride fcafted upon 
the froth of antiquity, and his wifflom was 
duped by his vanity. I am furprized the 
modeft commiffioners ftopt ihbrt at Brutus, 
for I have feen the cobweb ladder of a 
Welch pedigree ftretched up to Adam, and 
the author, even then, feemed difappointed 
he could rear it no higher, but perhaps 
they were not able to marfhall another troop 
of Kings. 

Character 
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Character, of the KING, 
Richard the Third* of all the Englifli 
Moaarchs, bears the greatcft contrariety of 
character. One would think, that period 
tbfcured in darknefs, which admits of fuch 
flagrant contradictions, and yet, the boldlines 
of the time, are clearly fcen, and eafily 
defcribed. 

Some few have conferred upon him al mo ft 
angelic excellence, have clouded his errors,* 
and hlazened every virtue that -could adorn 
a man. Others* as if only extremes could 
prevail, prefent him in the blackeft dye; 
his thoughts were evil, and that continually, 
and his adions diabolical: the moil de- 
graded mind inhabited the moft deformed 
body. But when an enemy falls foul upon' 
the peffon, which the owner can neither 
make nor mend, fatire becomes a kind of 
6 recom- 
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recommendation, for it indicates that, the 
features of the mind, whioh he might mefcd, 
did not afford fufficientiftatter for revenge; 
They brfcnd hrrn a toonfter frddi his birthV 
and though he came before hid time) chaigfe 
him as being bora with all -his " teeth, 
and hair to. his fhoulders; however, : we 
cannot charge him with planting either* 

But Richard's character, like every other 
man's, had two fides; ji*y t uin.him, itcaijfc* 
prehended two extremes, though, moft 
writers difplay but on?, gnd thefe are beft 
delineated by.. his'a&onfc ; , 

• As the prejudice of the ;Lancaftriaa 
^yriters declined, Richard's ;mif-fliapciv 
body* like a block pf rnajblp ^jinder the 
chifel of an^rtifl:, affumed^ fairer form, audi' 
brightening by. degrees, Ji* is ijiconfeftibly^ 
3 ^ proved 
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proved, at the end of three centuries, to have 
bbeh a handfome hian,* 



; I. have already t emank&ty 7 hfe°wafi ' fhorfc/ 
and (firmly built; Hfe canfie^itito r <h© wi*ld 
like other children, Tefembltd^his Father in 
perfon and afpeft. vBy histfoins, pi<£tare^ 
and other reprefentatibnS' tjertvafc 'ftiraightJ 
He hart a family: likenefs to. hi sr> brother 
Edward, who was oneof the^hajidfomeit 
nacniof the age. The CountrffsoFfDefrnond^ 
who lived to a Mildred : and thirty, ;an4 
whofe pidiijre T now graces ; Wihdfor Caftle/ 
danced with. Richard in King;/ Edward fc 
Court, and dec|a?ed -hitiL c< :tfieiBsahdfonieflf 
" man in the room, bis brother, eiccpted/'j 
Btit her feeble vpice, during! -the. fvray of! 
the Tudors, iwas loft in tht general cry\ 
againft him, for none of the oil* Jiiftoriant: 
mention it* • - rl !i ■•:■ . 

. While 
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While a minor, in his brother's court, he 
was good natured and obfequious. While 
governor in the north, his juftice, and 
obliging behaviour, gained him the good 
will of the inhabitants. While an officer 
under his brother, though a boy, he dis- 
played the moil accomplifhed military ta- 
lents; his bravery could fcarcely be equalled* 
While a king, he was a man of bufinefs, 
extremely attentive to juftice, and pafled 
ibme lingular laws for the good of the fub- 
je&; fuch as rectifying the returns of juries, 
which had been fhamefully abufed, and 
^tended with falfe verdi&s; regulating 
bail on fufpicion of felony $ preferving pro- 
perty till con virion i and removing that 
hateful burthen couched, under the word 
btnewknce. He was exceedingly averfe to 
the impofition of taxes, the out-cry of every 
reign. His liberality was remarkable, and 

though 
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though his dcfire knew no hounds; he de- 
fired nothing but a croton* Thefe are fa&s 
tvhich cannot be denied by the moil pre- 
judiced perfon; 

On the other hand, inftead of giving 
. him every excellence, let us fairly try hid 
. chatafter upon the following accufations : 

He is charged- with the mufdeh of Edward 
Prince of Wales, after the battle of Tewkef- 
bury. By the bed accounts ever fuBmitted 
to the world, there were only four perfonfc 
in thb room with Edwafd the Fourth, 
when Sit Richard Crofts brought ia thfc 
Princej Clarenfcei Dorfeti Gloucefter, and 
Haft in gs; The King having aiked him in 
a majeftie tone* "Why he entered hife 
" kingdom iri ahris ?" and having received 
M this 
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this refolutc anfwer, " to recover my right;, 
€X unjuftlyufurped> ,v he ftruck him in ther 
face with his gauntlet, and departed. This- 
was confidered By the courtiers, 1 as ^decla- 
ration of hoftilities, and they inftantly 
ftabbed him to death. All tfote Lancastrian? 
writers charge this'blbod"yileed 4 upen J Ricb- 
ard. Carte fays it was Dorfet and Haft- 
ings, which is very probable, but there is 
no authority for either/ As they were all 
jeniors, compared tp .Riqha^k it~«caonot/be- 
fuppoiecl a lad of eighteen would firftdnaw 
hrs dagger^in the prefenee of his fuperiors in 
age, who had always controlled ihioi* It 
follows, that the unfortunate Ann' Neville,* 
, daughter of thy king-making Earl of War- 
wick,- who rofe:to miferable ^re^fcaejCs, hy , 
.being^he wife o£ Edward Frkic§&£\5fales; 
»nd afterwards became Queen of id£jjgland* 
z by 



by being that of Richard the Third, has 
been wrongfully accufed for .marrying th* 
murderer of her hufband* 

He is alio charged with the murder of 
&enry,the Sixth In the Tower. But it never 
was proved that he was murdered; not- 
withstanding th$ body was exhibited td 
public view. I will, however* for argu- 
ments fake fuppofe it/ His life could not 
be .worth taking by any man, particularly 
Richard, who had then nothing in profpedt. 
He, never had abilities, his t intereft was 

..gone, his Wife a pfifonef, and, above all* 
his fon was dead* without a chance of more* 

. As the Queen was the moft mifchievous of* 
the two* there would have been friore po- 
licy in destroying her. Befide** the ftmd 
plea of childhood holds good in this cftfd 

8. Mi «l 
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as the laft, for it happened in lefs then fivfc 
weeks after the death of the prince. 

The deftrudtion of Clarence, in point of 
chronology, comes next; and though no* 
thing criminal is proved againft Richard, 
I am apprehenfive part of the charge is juflr. 
Clarence was boifterous, and though good 
natured, had but little guard over his 
tongue. Richard was cunning, filefft, 
eloquent at pleafure, fhrcwd, and dtefignin£. 
He early fet his heart upon the crown, 
though many removes from it; for he cofl- 
fidered, though there are many fteps in a 
journey, yet for every remove the traveller 
makes, there is one lefs. Richard kept ' 
fair with all parties, and being a complete 
diflembler, cautioufly improved the quarrel 
between Edward and Clarence," while he 

feemei 



\ 
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jfeemed the friend of both. This is in part 
corroborated hy an expreffion which fell 
from Edward, while lamenting, when top 
late, the death of his brother. Intercef- 
iion having been made for a criminal, he 
exclaimed between forrow and . anger, 
u How many, and urgent, applications are 
** made, tp fave a wretch who ought to 
<* die by the Jaws of his country, but not 
" one mouth was opened to plead for a bfo* 
" ther \n diftrpA/* 

Whil? Edward fat unfecurely on the 
throne, Richard was his able fupporter, but 
when he became eftabliflied by the death of 
Warwick, and this reduction of the JLan- 
caftrian party, Richard entertained different 
views, and caft his own eye towards the 
throne, fomented divifions among the no- 
bility, friends to Edward, induced them to 
, M 3 deftroy 
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deftroy each'other, thatfhould the King's d& 
mife happen, during a minority, the crown- 
might be left open for himfelf ; but, a& be- 
fore obferyed, it left an opening for Henry, 
The deaths of Gray, Rivers, Vaughan, 
and Haftings, were murders of the black- 
eft dye, and are juftly chargeable tQ 
Jlichard. His ambition was the fole 
caufe, and Buckingham, his wretched 
tool* 

The feizure of the crown, to which ho 
had no right, was an unjuft ufurpation. 
He was not invited to rule, but boldly ob- 
truded himfelf. 

Another charge is the death of Edward 
the Fifth, and his brother, That they 
were murdered, does not admit a doubt j 
what clfe could, becpme f them ? from the 
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faffc intelligence* they were under Richard's 
care.- It was no man's intereft to deftroy 
them .but his. They were the only obfta- 
£ks-le£t to thwart his ambition.; and tho.ugh 
they had no power^ he plainly :forefew 
it would arife with their years. If one. 
or both had died a natural, death, he would 
certainly have publifhed it. If he was dar- 
ing, enough openly to remove thofe who 
were their known protedtors, he would not 
fcruple fecretly to remove them. His ilrenu- 
ous endeavours to get the Duke of York into 
his power, after he had fecured the King's 
perfon, point, as an index towards a diabo- 
lical defigfl. The confeflion of Tyrrel and 
Dighton, two of their murderers, deferves 
attention; though, father crrooeous, it 
throws much light o& this dreaful aft. 
We are told four perfons only were con- 
cerned 5, Sir James Tyrrel, the temporary 
commandant of the Tower j John Digh- 
M 4. ton, 
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ton, his groom 3 Miles Forreft, whom Sic 
Thomas Moor calls a big fquare knave j 
and a prieft. That tep years after, when 
Perkin Warbeck perfonated the Duke of 
York, it became Henry's intereft to refute 
the impofture, by proving the murder* 
That Tyrrel and Dighton were appre- 
hended, and feparately examined, in pri- 
vate, the other two being deac|. That. 
Henry publifhed their ponfeffion, which 
declared, that Dighton and Forreft had 
frnothered them, in a tower, near the Wa- 
€ * ter-Gate (thence called the bloody tower) 
f 4 with pillows, while afleep at midnight, 
« in July 1483, and brought Tyrrel, whq 
H waited ppon the flairs, to view the dead 
«* bodies when laid out, and that a prieft 
\< had buried them under the ftair cafe* 
H That Richard diflatisfied with the place 
Vi of their interment, had ordered the prieft 
ti fp remove them, but they could npt tell 
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f k where/' The firft part is probably true ? 
that they were murdered and laid under the 
ftair-cafe, but not by the prieft. The cau- 
tious Henry believed they were deftroyed, 
and would gladly have proved its but had 
he attempted the proof, and mifcarried, ho 
Mrould have loft more than by omitting it, - 
apd Perkin would have gained what Henry 
loft; he therefore refted the matter upon the 
bare evidence of the murderers, and durft c 
not venture to break up the ground. It 
follows, the latter part of the tale, which; 
declares their interment by the prieft, and. 
their removal by Richard's ordjj, was evi* 
dently fabricated by Henry, to prevent the 
hazard of a fearch. If one man kills an- 
other, he feldom fends for a prieft to bury, 
him. Richard was too circumfpedt to truft 
fo important a fecret to more than one per* . 
fonj nor was it of confequence to him 
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where they wer,e hid. The world was fur- 
prized Henry did not punift* the mur- 
derers; but it would have been more fur- 
prifing if ho had; for this would have de* 
firroyed that evidence he wiihed might exift* 
He knew, as they could never eoatradift their 
former affertions, they would be living 
witness in his* favour; befides, a pardon, 
no doubt, was one of the terms ofconfef- 
fion* This dark affair however was cleared 
up 192 years after the murder.. March the 
|6th, 1675, fame workmen having orders to 
remove a flight of ftairs, leading from the 
King's lodgings, to the chapel in the White. 
TSower, at the depth of nine feet, they dif-. 
covered a cheft of elm containing fomet 
ftnaH" human bones, as Tyrrel and Digbton 
- had defcrited. which fliews part of Henry's 
aecaunfc to be" fair, . Thefe being carefully 
[examined,, were found to be thofe of two 

boys, 



fcoysj, . oije\about twelve, the other tjsn. 
The fcull of one was whole,, the other 
broken by the labourers, as wcra many of 
the bones, and thecheft. .They were then . 
c&ft away with the rubbiftu This- being, 
known at Court, Charles the Second or- 
dered the! rubbifh to be carefully fifted, 
and all thd bones -preferved they could 
find, which are depofited in a marble urn, 
inscribed to the memory of the innocent 
fuffdrersi in Weftminfter Abbey. " This 
proves Richard a villain; Henry timerous* 
and deceitful, the murderers coufeffion 
juft, and Perkin an impoftor* 

The death of his wife is another allega* 
tion againft him. We are given to under- 
ftand, " that the terms of agreement for a 
" crown, between Henry and the people, 
*} were to unite the contending parties by 

*' marrying 
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** marrying the Princefs Elizabeth ; to pre* 
f* vent which, Richard determined to marry 
" her himfelf, therefore, to clear his bed 
€# for the new bride, difpatehed the old, 
** but that the new fpurned his embraces.'' 
Part of this may be relied on. That flj# 
died about that time, is certain, but it is 
not fo certain that Richard killed her. 
She was far gone in a decline, had never 
known health fince the lofs of her Ton, a 
year before, nor did Richard and fhe live 
upon ill terms, he treated her with kind- 

nefs; and ihe accompanied him in his 

* 
pleafurable excursions. Befides, he was 

not fo fond of the match as really to 

promote it 5 not fo fond as the lady, though 

he might be as eager as Henry. Carte 

aflures us, one of her letters to the Duke of 

Norfolk, is yet in the Arundel colle&ion, 

\vhejrein ihe intreats him to forward hef 

* nuptiajf 
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iiuptials with the King. Queen Elizabeth* 
mother to the Princefs, had often : hefpat- 
tered Richard by her fan&uary fire- fide, at 
Weftminfter, and with reafon. The daug!*- 
ier's angef muft have kindled againft him, 
in proportion to the mother's. But as thfc 
crafty Richard found means to win the mo- 
ther, he would find it a much eafier tafk t? 
win the daughter. It remains yet to be 
proved, whether it is in the nature of a wo- 
man to refufe a fceptre and half a royal bed, 
how defpicable foever the perfon who 
offers it. If (he affe6ted to defpife Rich- 
ard's advances, it was only like the Fox h\ 
Mfop, defpifing the grapes 5 nor did this 
happen in Richard's reign, but the next; 
<*hcn the tide of difgrace ran with fuch rar 
pidfty againft him it was dangerous to 
fpeak in his favour. It was not fo much 
hh intentions to marry her, as a manqsuvfe 



to prevent Henry. He; viewed Richmond'* 
Single attempt upon the. crown as a brava* 
ilo, eafily cruflied; hut by fiich.a. marriage, i 
•union would be effefted .between the 
«Houfes, and both operate. againft.him, .peN 
-haps to deftru&ion. Befides, Ke kept her 
-a clofe prkbnetuili his death> in the caftld 
of Sheriff- Htftton, which plainly ..indi* 
cated, he neither wifhed Henry, nor him* 
-lelf -to marry, iier* 
* 

His vile attempts to prove 1 his mother ail 
•adulterefe, andhis brothers baftards, if ta$, 
ihews a bafenefs of naiad, without parallel* 

; * If Rieha*d, t as a tfordreign, could juftify 
-the I txecuti6h fcf > the Duke of Buckingham* 
*b whom 1 He entirely owed Jais clevft&gg# 
%nd A th^t of St: •Leger/;:his.Sfter , s ttrihaodj 
vpbh- the ftaletpriiieiples of rebellion, yet 
. ri th«y 
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they prove him totally void of gratittftfe 
and pity as a man* - - • 

\ There is but a Uender *barrier v betweefiri 

-the religiousirian^nd'the^ypocritCy and^if 

requires a curious eye to difcerriit; i^hat 

Richard with all his errors; had a flrong 

lindture t>F religion* appears from thefavour 

; he (hewed to ecctefiaffics, and *from "hfe 

*being found at devotional exerci&s, ^vheifc 

•folicited to take the crown* - But, perhaps, 

-we may fafely pronounce this air hypo- 

kritieal -farce, to* win the people. Hh 

charge to- the Judges to adminifter j ufticc^ 

and his circular letter to the^lhops "for 

♦reftr&riing vice, : prove more m' feis tfav&tif r 

tfecaufc the prdefedure 'was volutttary. ; Hb 

gave five hundred marks per annum 'to 

Queen's - College in Cambridge,*, which 

farther . 
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farther proves a religious turn ; though, pet- 
haps, this pious zGt was not void of often~ 
tation. But a more certain indication was^ 
his fear of affronting the Virgin Mary, 
Jhould he have marched on the day of her 
tfumption* 

Three natural children were the confe- 
rence of his amours; to whom he gave the 
name of Plantagenet, John of Gloucefter, 
nominal governor of Calais, Catherine* 
who died in infancy, and a Richard, bat 
little known in hiftory. A? all the flattering 
profpe&s of this laft expired with the fa r 
ther, he is faid, after the battle, to have hid 
himfelf in obfeure life, at the early period 
.of thirteen, and became a common day la* 
,bourer, at Eaihvell, in Kent, in which ca- 
pacity he lived unknown, under another 

nam* 
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name, to extreme age. This is teftified by fome 
memoirs prcfervedin the Winchelfea family, 

v Fontaer writers drew Richards chara&er 
from prejudice, but as time has diminifhed 
that prejudice, their fucceflbrs will, with 
more jufticc, draw it from fads. Perhaps 
he had a greater number of enemies thaa 
any perfon in the whole fyftem of Englilh 
hifiory. It wa6 faid of Sir Robert Wai- 
pole, when he guided the helm under 
George the Second, " that be had more 
" than any man living/* But bis were 
only the enemies of a day; Richard's 
continued for ages! They were diligeat in 
wounding his fame, while his frienda, if 
he had friends, were condemned tofilence* 
— Although many crimes were laid to his 
charge, yet the greateft of all was that of 
lofing the battlt of Bo/wort b! This added 
emphafis to his guilt, gave his antagonift 
N the 
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the afcendant, and enabled Henry to raife 
againft him the clamour of ages. Had 
Richard been profperous, he woald, with all 
his faults, have pafled through life with 
£c!at. His errors, like thofe of other 
monarchs, would have been loft in oblivion, 
and himfelf have been handed down to pof- 
terity, as an excellent King. „ Hiftory 
would then have taken an oppofiteturn, and 
the odium have fallen upon Henry. . Many 
of the English Princes have been as guilty 
as Richard, but lefs blamed, becaufe more 
fuccefsful. The* treatment of Duke Ro- 
bert by his brothers, William Rufus, and 
Henry the Firft, was infinitely more diabo- 
lical, than that of Richard to Clarence. 
King John murdered his nephew, and his 
fovereign, as well as Richard, but this is 
little noticed by the hiftorian, though 
Richard was by far the better King. 
Hznry the Fourth ftands almoft excufed, 

- who 
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who really murdered Richard the Second, 
while our hero is condemned for the death 
of Henry the Sixth, though not guilty. 
The deftru&ion of Warwick, by Henry 
the Seventh, was as vile a murder, as that 
of Edward the Fifth; nay, were it poffibie 
to fpeak in palliation of this worft of 
crimes, Richard was the leaft culpable, for 
he had one temptation which Henry had 
not : Edward the Fifth had an abfolute 
right to the crown, but Warwick only a 
fhadow. And the artful Qncen Elizabeth, 
who, by her addrefs, was idolized by the 
fubjedt, and immortalized by the hiftorian, 
bafely deftroyed a fovereign Princefs, over 
whom £he exercifed power without right, 
Mary Qneen of Scots; and, to augment the cru- 
elty, fuffered hertobeinfulted at the block, 
-♦•-Richard's crimes originated from ambi- 
tion, and took their complexion from the 
boldnefs of his character. Could he have 

lawfully 
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lawfully clai tiled a cro ( vrn, he might have 
made an excellent monarch ; or had a crowa 
been totally out of his reach, he might 
have been a valuable fubjeft; but, placed 
between the two, be partook of both, and 
marred the fubjeft, to make the monarch* 
He was a faithful fervant. a brave foldier, 
an admirable legiflator ; yet one of the vileft 
of men. Perhaps Hiftory cannot produce 
an inftance of fuch an affcmblage of virtues 
and defeds in one perfon. In him were 
united, as many excellencies as would fur- 
nish feveral fhining chara&ers* and as many 
faults as would damn a troop. 
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